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EE 
OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.~ 
The ANNUAL MEETING, for the ELECTION of 
FICERS, &e, will be held at 3 Waterloo-place, on MONDAY, 
OF th inst. 4 ONE o'clock, when the Royal Averde \ will be 
be and the President will deliver his AN NIVE RSARY 
RTs KRESS. The pn ed wake plese 1 y TuATcHED 
street, a o’cloc 
foxes Tavans, St, James "NORTON SHAW, Secretary. 


DoYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 


PARK. 
RAL EXHIBITIONS of RS gy ERS and FRUIT, 
wines DAYS, June 12th and Ju! 

AMERIC AN PLANTS, SATU RDAY s, go y= and June Ist. 
ets to be obtained at the Gardens, only by orders from 
Society, price 5s.; or on the days of Exhibition, 
h Ticket will admit one. cee Be on anes me - 
hee A. days to the Collection of American Plants, 

bent from the 3rd to the 8th of June, both included. 


TDOYAL AGRICUL LTURAL SOCIETY OF 


SEAnD. 
NERAL MAY it EET will be held at the Society's 
five Hanoverauare, on W EDN ESDAY, the 22nd inst., at 
the forenoon. 
—™ oan order of 7 Council, 
London, May 1, 1 AMES HUDSON, Secretary. 


NOMINATION od JUDGES. — On or before the General 
Meeting on the 22nd_of May, Peminations of Judges for — or 
plements, at the Exeter oe a ll be received from 
jersof the Society, who are requested to certify, from their per sonal 
knowledge, that the parties propane are qualified and willing to 
uctas Judges for the particular class for which they are respectively 
mended, and who are unconnected with any Exhibitor of 
Btock or Maker of Implements, and have no direct panes interest 
in the Stock exhibited, as the breeder of any of the animals upon 
vhich they may be called 


JTRCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY.—The FIRST GENERAL MEETING of the 
Subscribers will be held on FRIDAY Evening, the 31st of May, at 
foclock precisely, at No. 16, Lower Grosvenor-street, (the Council 
othe Royal Tnsttats of British Architects having most kindly 
the the Rooms for a rpose,) to receive the 
sport of the Cor Consmnittee on the general affairs of the Society ; the 
scount of Receipts and mepenes mr ly and for the consideration 
d various matters connected t ith. 

TT PAP Wi ORTH, Henerary Secretary. 

Ma, Great Marlborough-street, 16th May, 18 


) ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUT ION Edwards-street, Portman-square.— 
ts NONDAY EVE ENING NEXT, May 20th, GEORGE DAW- 
S0N, Esq. A.M. will lecture On ee ae AL CHARACTERS 
RECONS ERED — A FRED THE GREAT. Commence at 
talf-past Eight o'clock. pt oll free, with the privilege of in- 
trducinga Lady. Tickets to Non-members, 1s. each. Subscription 
tothe Institution, Two Guineas per annum, payable yearly or half- 
eae pemeee. Members have the use of spacious and well 
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upon to adjudicate. 











fupplied Rooms, the extensive oad for circulation, 
wu well as tree & mission to the various Classe: 
A Gazette, in , ponnexion with the Institution, is published 
Monthly, price 3d, 
ROBERT WEIR, Secretary. 
PUBLIC o COURSE of LECTURES on CHE- 
L PH LOsoPny. at ee carnca of EMGLAED 


GRAMMAR ay bak ALBERT J. NAYS 
eee the SECOND . Lnerine RE. of the b pny on Tucstay, 
-past 7 in the evening; and on each successive 

Thursday os Tuesday until the close. 
Pp may be obtained at the School. 


Foo of CHEMISTRY and NATURAL 
1 aHLOSOPHY, under the direction of JOHN RYAN, 
LL.D., formerly of the Royal Naval Coll fe. Portsmouth, 

be kort Polytechnic Institution London, E. V. 
GARDNER, Esq., late of the Royal Polytechnic ye F RS 
hnstruction in Practical Chemistry and in the Economy and Use 
Steam, &c.—Certificates of these Courses are admitted by ine 
Aimiralty 2 East indie Boards, and ee, various Medical | 
ies. — ic ma, i 26, - 

eet Be ay vulars may be o ned at Wyndham 


MN GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 8, 
mo SQUARE.—Mesdames HINTON and WAGHORN, 
ry resided many years abroad, docipals of invite the atten- 
ied the 1 nobility, ney. anc sot rincipals of schools to their 
ISTRY of ENG EIGN GOVERNESSES and 
MPANI a phy with good reference. : e property cm 
recommended in Englan 'rance, an r- 
Ray. Postage the only expense to peintipela’ : 
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OYAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART.— 
the EXHIBITION of PICTURES and DRAWINGS en- 
lor the above Work, the object of which has been to intro- 
lacon dee ection of the best s specimens of the English school, and 
Examples by Turner, Callcott, Newton, Etty, Collins, 
wile Lei Landseer, Maclise, Eastlake, Stanfield, Roberts, 
inh lon, Jones, Lee, Danby, L’ Linnell, Penry, Williams, &e.; 
ba ch, by the kindness of the several Noblemen and Gentlemen 
m they belong, is now on view, at Mr. Hocartn’s GALLERY, 
aymar! cet, from 16 to 6 o’clock.—Admission. to Sub- 
on producing’ their card ; to Non-Subscribers, by Cata- 


par: ae BRONZES.—Tromas Pearce 

mirers of this beautiful branch of the Fine 

ts that hi SCOLLS CTION continues tostand unrivalled for the 

- omprises, and the unusual care with which 
hed,—23, Ludgate-hill. 
































































yatice i is finished ne 
TSSAL PAINTID G—To those Ladies and 









































-dinary to Sp who may wish © soa uainted with or 
‘nt in the interesti: a ble (th h 

lt ight of) ART OF iret ara fo J. T- HART most 

_—————— Wale? ite services Adres, J.T. H an is eSmithe 


d-street, in the 
{Took’s Court 





om! 


[HE RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE GREY, 










































aidcountys M. P.— The Subscribers to the PICTURE of th 
on-street Nort. Ria Hon. ly informed that the 
on-street 8 for (enat, i ray far for delivery; and that the Painting, by F. 
3 tS. o Ae 

. s for BELAND: WNC Colwagnt & & eo, 3 and 1 14, Pail Mall. = aed: 
a 180. 














A NTIQUARIAN ETCHING CLUB 

rt I. for 1850, containing 20 Plates, is NOW READY for 
delivery t to the Working Members and Subscribers. The Subscrip- 
tion for 1850 is 78. 6d. The Publications for 1849, consisting of 54 
Plates, with Descriptions, 4to. boards, price 88. 6d., may be had of 
the Agent of the Society, Mr. Joan Russeu. Situ, 4, Old Comp- 
ton-strect, Soho, who will also receive Subscriptions. 

A. H. BURKITT, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 


Etcaine on COPPER.—AIl the tools and 
- materials for Fs, this Art with Copper-plates, and a 
TREATISE FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION, will be forwarded on 
receipt of post-office order for 25s. Hvucurs & Kimper, 106 and 107, 
Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, London. Established, a.v. 1820. 


ESSONS in ETCHING, either on COPPER 
4 or STEEL.—This amusing and. delightful Art, so effectively 
practised by our Gracious Queen Victoria, and so easy of acquire- 
ment, is taught by an Engraver of many years’ experience in his 
profession. Traveilers who have taken skete ches may themselves at 
once translate their memorials on to metal, for the purpose of pub- 
lication or private circulation—Terms for lessons given at the 
residences of amateurs, 10s. 6d. each. Four or five lessons are in 
general sufficient. _ Address, S.E., Post- office, Pimlico. 


ITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS from LIFE. 
Mr. G. H. FORD begs to acc or his friends and the public, 
that he draws highly-finished PORTRAITS from the LIFE upon 
STONE, requiring only a few short sittings. Terms, from Ten to 
Twelve Guineas, for the Drawing, including twenty-five India 
proofs.—Communications to be addressed to Messrs. Forp & 
Groree, Lithographers, 54, Hatton-garden. 
| OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—A. ROSS, Optician, begs to inform 
Photographers that he has a stock of these Instruments, which 
have been manufactured by his peculiar process. They have the 
Chemical and Visual Foci | nahi nt, and produce fine definition 
Hepes pape the whole of the picture. A Catalogue of Prices may 
be had by applying at 2 ) Featherstone- ne-buildings, High! Holborn. 


THE CALOTY PE.—_Horyz, THORNTHWAITE 
& WOOD, 123, NEWGATE-STREET, LONDON, ber to 

invite attention to’ their STOCK of a PA Tom CHE- 

MICALS, PAPER, &c. for the above beaut 

P » Agent Sor Turner's (Chafford Mills) NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Pure PYRO-GALLIC ACID. 

Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for Albuminizing, 


ITERARY.—A Gentleman of varied talent, 

4 and extensive acquirements, familiar with all the principal 

Languages of Europe and the East, and with their Literature, 

wishes to be connected with a Review or other Periodical, either 
as Editor or Contributor. 

Address, F. E., Esq., Southee’s Advertising Office, 59, Fleet- 


street. 

SITUATION as CLERK or LIGHT 

PORTER is WANTED bya YOUNG MAN, who can pro- 
duce the highest testimonials and references. He would be satis- 
fied with a very low salary, and would be glad to make himself 
useful in any way to presnete the interests of his employers.— 
Address, W.G., care of Mr. Mas.ey, Stationer, 9, Wellington- 
street North, Strand. 


TO INVALIDS AND OTHERS ABOUT 
TO TRAVEL.—A MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, who shortly 

relinquishes his engagement with the Family with whom he has 

been travelling the Jast four years, is desirous of forming another, 

to attend an Invalid or Family of Distinction. — Address 

“ Mepicus,” caré of Messrs. Bett & Co., Chemists, 333, Oxford. 

street. 


{LOCUTION.—The VOICE greatly IM- 
4 PROVED and STRENGTHENED, faulty articulation cor- 
soosed, expressive action and a superior style of delivery in readin, 
nd speaking imparted, by Mr. CHARLES SMITH, Professor o: 
location, 15, Foley- lace, Portland-place. Three private lessons, 
Testimonials proms pupils, A Select Class for reading 
Shake are and the best w 
DRAMATIC RE ADINGS civen at Literary Institutions. Terms 
according to distance. 


\ ISS WILSON, daughter of the Scottish 

Vocalist, begs to announce that she gives LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE, which she has studied under the most eminent 
masters; and in SINGING, having been instructed for that pur- 
pose by her late Father.—47, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—On Wepnespay 

EVENING NEXT, May 22, 1850, will be performed Menpe.ssonn’s 
Cosine, LAUDA SION ; and, for the second time, < FESTIVAL 

NTHEM, composed by Henry Lesu 1e, for o Choirs and 
halen: BeetHoven’s GRAND SYMPHONY in D;_and the 
Overture and Finale to the Second Act of WEBER’S OBERON.— 
Principal Vocal Performers, Miss Deakin (Pupil of Mrs. ays 
pew). Mrs. Noble, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Frank Bodda, and Mr. W. I 















































he € Chorus will consist of the Members of Mr. Hullah’s First 
Upper Singing School. The Orchestra will be complete in every 


Department. 
Conductor, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
The Performance will commnense at Eight o’clock. Prices of 
Admission, 28 ; Reserved Seats. 
Tickets tony be had of Mr. J. Ww. Parker, 445, vert Strand ; of 
the principal Music-sellers ; and at St. Martin’s Hall. 
emporary Entrance, 89, Long Acre. 


NGRAVINGS.—A Choice Collection, 
4 Ancient and Modern, ON SALE, at reduced prices, com- 
prising the gt vase of the most AK Masters 
among whom be mentioned WOOLLETT, STRANGE, 
SHARP, EARLOM, HOLLAR, PORPORATI, WILLE, EDE- 
LINCK, BERVIC, DREVET, MULLER, &c. 
The Prints are in fine condition, oe have formed portions of 
the most celebrated collections: it may be sufficient to mention 
RK rts KES, LORD AYLESE ORD, and the DUKE of 





SIR MA 
BUCKINGHA 
ATALOGUE will be forwarded on the receipt of two 
piaieah 
GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London, 





Established above 60 years, 


+ARLY ENGLISH POETRY, MYSTERIES, 
“PLAYS, PAGEANTS, ROMANCES OF CHIVALR 
JESTS AND OTHER BOOKS OF WIT AND DROLL IY, 
ON SALE, OF WHIC ALOGUES ARE JUS 
LISHED, ‘AND MA D OF THOMAS THORPE, 13, 
HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LON DON 


GENERAL CATALOGUE OF AN UN- 



















IVALLED COLLECTION OF THE MORE CURIOUS 
AND INTERE BOOKS IN CLASSES OF LITE- 
RATURE, NOW. RE: MAY BE HAD OP 
* THORPE, 13, ETTA-STREET, COVENT- 
,OR SENT PER, POST FREE UPON RECEIVING 

AG AMPS TO PRE-PAY EACH. 
INT ~ MANUSCRIPTS, UPON 


UM AND PAPER, INCLUDING ORIGINAL CAR- 
—CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, &c. &&—VISI- 
OF ESSEX, SOMERSET SHIRE. AND WILT- 
VoLU ES OF PEDIGREES, HERAL- 
aay! STIC hag ANGLO- NOR- 
RTERS, ” PR MA RY EARLY eo ety AND 
J OTHER INTERESTING 8U BJ EC CATA- 
28 NOW READY, AND MAY BE HAD OF THOMAS 
°E, 13, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN ; 
hy a E R POST FRE E ON RECE IV ING SIX STAMP ps 
Y¥ TH E SAME. 
12, 


R. T: WwW ALESBY, OLp Bonp-sTREET, 
has received from noted ‘Collections a few Paintines (in- 
cluding Historica. Portraits), Caprnets, and other Onsects of 
Taste, which will be found worth attention.— Pictures, Rarities, 
&c., bought and sold on Commission.—Choice Works exhibited for 
Artists and Manufacturers. 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
DVERTISE MENTS for insertion in the pre- 
ear’s Issue of MURRAY'S CONTINENTAL HAND- 
BC 0KS, yi be in time if forwarded to the Publisher by the 25th 
instant. 
*x* All Foreign Orders must be pocemmenind ‘ad a Remittance. 


50, Albemarle-street, London, May 16th, 
G EOLOGICAL TRANS AC TIONS— 

I mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, can Supply 
the last five volumes, in twelve parts, being Volumes 3, 4, 5,6 an 
7. for 5l., published at 171. They contain numerous P lates ‘of Fos- 
sils, Sections, and Maps to illustrate the original Memoirs by the 
following distinguished Geologists :— Buckland, Buddle, Clarke, 
Clift, Darwin, De la Beche, Egerton, Fitton, Hamilton, Lonsdale, 
Lyell, Mantell, Murchison ‘oy Sedgwick, Stelekane, aylor, 
Weaver, and others.—Mr. T. has'a few copies of Mr. Hawkins’s 
* Book of the Great Sea at with any beautiful Plates, 21 
inches long by 14 wide, of the remains of the Ichthyosauri and 
Plesiosauri from the Lias, price 21s., published at 50s. 


TH ; LANDED GENTRY of the UNITED 















THE 


KINGDOM are respectfully informed that Mr. COLBURN 
has just a ol a Cheap Edition for 1850, corrected to the present 
time, of Mr. BURKE'S * HISTORY of the LANDED GENTRY, 
complete in 2 vols. royal 8vo. (including the Supplement) printed 
in double columns, and equal in quantity to 30 ordinary volumes, 
price only 2l. 28. bound. 

is important ‘National Work comprises a Genealogical and 
Heraldic Dictionary of the whole of the Landed Gentry of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with particulars of 100,000 persons connected 
with them, forming a necessary —— to all Peerage: 

~ Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





J IBRAIRIE ETRANGERE and Foreign Cir- 
4 culating Library, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
comprising 35,000 Volumes in Ancient and Modern F oreign ~ 
ture. Twelve Months, 11 lls. >. Six Months, 16a. 6d. 
Months, 98.. Single Volumes, 3d. each per vou French Cata- 
logue, 2s. German,is. Italian om yh ~ ‘ 
_Mr. Rovaypt, Foreign Bookseller, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


OETHE’S WERKE, complete edition, 
Stuttgart, 1828, 55 vols. 18mo. cloth, ane. Geethewes von 
another complete edit, 40 vols. 16mo. Stuttgart, 1841, 45a —SCHIL- 
LER’S Werke, 18 vols. in 9, Stuttgart, 1827, hab bound calf, a 
LESSING’S Siimmtliche Werke, 30 vols. in 15, sm. Svo. Karlsru 
1824, half-bound moroceo, lettered. 458.—TODD'S TOMNSON'S 
English nn last edition, 1827, 3 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 51. 5a— 
CORNE Euvres de, best edition, 19 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1817, 
half- ae calf neat, 402. * HERBELOT, peer 335 C4 Orientale, 
6 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1781, half-bound calf, 32s.—CODICE Diplom. 
DI SICILIA, sotto il Governo degli Arabi, per Airoldi, 6 vols. 4to. 
Palerm mo, 1789, vellum gilt, 25¢.—DEL Be NO, DIZIONARIO 
SICILIANO, Italiano-Latino, 4 vols 4to. Palermo, 1783, half-bd. 
vellum, 202—CA LDERON, Autos Sacramentales. 6 vols. in 3, 4to. 
Madrid, 1759, half-bound calf, gilt, 17—TIECK’S Siimmtliche 
Werke, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 1837, half-bound morocco, 25¢.—Sold by 
Be RNARD Qvaritcn, 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square, London. 


THE POET WORDSWORTH, 


R. CURT, Antiquary, &c., begs to state that 

e has on Sale, MEDALS of the late eminent Poet 
wonpswouril in Gold, Silver, and fine Bronze, modelled 
from the Life, and executed in 18:8 by Mr. Leonarp C. Wyown, of 
the Royal ‘Mint. Obtainable only at Mr. Curr’s, 15, Lisle-street, 


Leicester-square. 
ANGIENT COINS and MEDALS.— 
Dealer in 


. PETER WHELAN, Collector of and 
Ancient and Modern Coins and Medals, Antiques, Gems, Ancient 
Seals, &c., 43, from 36, opposite the British Museum, has a 
immense variety of Greek, Roman, Saxon and Big ‘Coins, in 
all Metals; Cabinets, &. on sale, at very mode Tices ; and as 
his object is a quick sale for a small béné¢fice, euepeive ‘of antie 
quated conventional valuations, he is enabled to keep up a con- 
stant supply of fresh specimens in each series. He has on sale at 
this present time a large collection of beautiful Greek Silver, 
Roman Gold and Silver, fine Roman large Brass, a selection of fine 
English Gold and Silver, Napoleon, Papal and English Medals. 
—Coins sent as usual by Post.—Any ofthe above purchased, sold 
or exchanged, and a handsome price given when fineness an 
rarity are combined.—Pennies of William the Conqueror, 28. eac 
fine; Assignats, or Paper Money of the French Revolution before 
the two last, ls. "each, or three for 28, 6d., very interesting ; Ancient 
Egyptian Linen, the “ fine linen” of Scripture, specimens 18. each ; 
a specimen will a presented to any Country Museum, on the 
receipt of three 1 valea, © ‘country Dealers supplied.—Please to 
he! 














copy the addreg3, Coin Dealer, 43, opposite British Mu- 
seum, London 
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oO Ww PER the POET.—It is proposed to 

a MO poet, to WILLIAM COWPER the Poet, 

in WESTMINSTE ABBEY, from the Design of William 

| aye Marshall, = k R.A., exhibited in the Royal Academy 
849. 


Committee. 
Hon. W. F. C r, M.P. | Edw. 
Bir K. H. Lnglis, yey M.P. | 
4 Cc omen. Esq. M.P. 
Dr. Baird, F.L. 
— Bullock. Hack- 


Rev. James Hamilton, D.D. 


Hawkins, Esq. F.K.S., 

British Museum. 
<* Jas, Gillman, M.A., Lam- 

beth. 
Esq, Wm. Gourlie, E Glasgow. 
J. W. G. Gutch, a F.L.S. 
R. H. Major, at Hon, See. 
Hakluyt Society. 

Contributions towards this object, from 2s. 6d. to 208., swan be 
thankfully received, in Li ana. by Messrs. Nisbet & Co., Berners- 
street; Boone, Bond-street ; ue, Fleet-street ; Grant & Grif- 
fiths, St. te r. Shaw, 7 Southam ton-row, 
Russell-square; Mr. Ja ckson, Islington-g: . Dewar, 3, 
Mile-end-road ; and by John Bullock, en 3 Triangle, Hackney ; 
—in Epinsu rou, by Messrs, Edmondston & Douglas, 87, Princes- 
street ;—in GLascow, by David Bryce, Bookseller ;—in Leicester, 
= the "Mercury Office ;—in Inverness, by the Editor of the /nwver- 

‘ourier ;— and in Lerwick, by J. A X. White, Esq., Union Bank 


ofS Scotland. 
Contrilniions received, 
Biz Robert F Harry Inglis, £. 8. d.; through Mr. 


retary 
Rt. Hon. Bir i ‘Robt. Peel, W. Saunders, Esq., 


0| 8 
| - 
Bart 00 Lloyds 0 0 
Bt. Hon. 'T. B. Macau- ’ Robt.’ Carruthers, Ena. | 
l hig 88 C 0 


Moore, £. . 
3 


ay 
Young Men’s " Associa- 
tion, Regent’ 's-square, oats 6 
and various other Contributions, pon om one from ‘= late 
venerable Poet Laureate Wordsworth,—the whole of which will 
be acknowledged when me Subscription i is cgmaiete ee 
ritis useum, 
Secretaries { Vika WHITE. FLAS , 
Treasurer, JOHN JALLAND, “ins. 8, Whitehall. 


— DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


he FIRST SOIRSE of the Members and Friends of this 

Saiey will be held at the FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, Great 

ueen-street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, on THURSDAY EVENING, 
e 23rd May instant, at Half-past Six o'clock. 


MR. ALDERMAN and SHERIFF LAWRENCE 
in the Chair. 





Stewards. 
Mr. u. B Abesham Mr. R. Kinder 
Mr. N. Ain Mr. Wm. sapeuenen, jun. 
Mr. G. : Brae ber, jum. Mr. J.C. 1 
r. E. Bromley Mr. H. Macnamara 
Mr. H. Be ‘Buckler Mr. - Mite 
r. om Mr. \ Nettlefold 
Mr. T.C 


. Clar 
Mr. Robert Clarke 
Mr. Clennell 
Mr. W.N. Coupland 
Mr. G. B. Dalby 
Mr. T. R. Davison 
Mr. Peter Dickenson 
Mr. Robert Dunn 
Mr. F. W. Everet 
Mr. Thomas Ford 
Mr. Robert Green 
Mr. W.N. Green 
Mr. J. Griffin, jun, 
Tickets, 2s. 6d. each; or, Family Tickets odmiiting Five, 10a, 
each ; to be had of the Stewards ; ; of Mr. E. Whitfield, Book- 
seller, 2, Essex-street, § ; of Mr. John Sian 142, Strand : 
an d at the Bar of the 
The Chair will be | taken at ‘Halt. past Seven o’clock precisely. 


UTNEY COLLEGE, 


President. 

His Grace th galt of BUCCLEUCH, K.@. 
Principal—The Rev. M. COWIE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
The object of this Insti is b General Education, 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident & Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in t e Civil and Mili- 
bs” P nereanens. and preperation for the Universities. 

he charges are as follow 
For General Education. including Religious Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, French, and German Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, Se, Bo ard, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
Guineas per Ann 
In additi to this, ts may attend the following Courses :— 
f Chemistry and Physics.. Del yon Playfair, F.G.8. 





peene 





near London. 





Stod. 





Mineralogy and Geology Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 
etallu Dr. Frankland. 


TSy. 

Surveying, Field Engi- 
neering and Nautical 
Astronomy.. 

Civil ;Eneinecring’ “and 
Architectur: 

L Machinery 

f Military Science . 


C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
om aS He Esq. 


: & tain "Grimehs, R.F.P. 
oyal Artillery. 
H. Fradelle, Esq. 


Department ’ BF. Falconer, Esq. 


Fencing Mess: Angie 
[ Divinity.4 Special Course The Rev. : Cowie, MLA. 
neipa 
Mathematics, ditto .... The Rev. W.G. Watson, 
M.A. Vice-Principal. 
ditto .... H. M. Jeffery, a A. 

Assistant Tuto 

The fees for the additional courses in these three + sone 
are so arenes that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’ 8, 28, Cockspur-street, 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s, Cornhi 1; or any 
—— can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 

ege. 


In the 
University 
Department 








L Classics, 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 

14, CLEMENT’S-LANE, STRAND, LONDON, respect- 

fully announce to Literary Societies and persons desirous of ub- 

lishing literary productions, that they possess ample Founts o! en 
calculated for handsomely and expeditious PRINT! NG BOO 

PAMPHLETS, &c. . can secure for Works printed by them 

the advantage of being published by the first London Houses.— 
of Type, to be had gratis. 

es, size of Bentley’s Miscellany, 

inburgh Review, &c., on good 





500 a 16 ew a 
Quarterly Review, Ed: £317 6 
paper, well pre 

1,000 Ditto .... cccocceces SRO O 

Forwarded aaa ee aoa ont ‘of ‘the seiatiians and Proof 

Bheets within six days after the receipt of the Manuseri or. 

panied by Post-office respectable reference. 





peursyYrs MUS EUM 
or 


READY ENGRAVED CREST DIES, 
For Supplying a Guinea's worth of Crest-stamped Note Paper and 
Adhesive Envelopes without charge fur engraving, 
56, REGENT-STREET. 
Many hundred Crests are ready engraved, but any desired one, 
not yet executed, will be prepared at a few hours’ notice. 


Hevyry Do sy contracts to supply for One Guinea, cash down or 
Post-office order, > following articles :—A Ream of excellent full- 
size Cream Laid Note Paper and 500 large Cream Laid Adhesive 
Envelopes, the whole superbly stamped in white relief with any 
desired Crest (every charge included) f for 2is., and without expense 

of any kind for engraving. 


H. Doty, Heraldic Die Engraver and ceetioner, 56. Regent- 
street, Quadrant, three doors from County 5 ire Office, where may 
be obtained the finest descriptions of Note-Paper Stamping i in Gold, 
Silver. and Colour relief. 


OHN MILLER, of 43, CHanpos-stREET, TRA- 
FALGAR-SQUARE, publishes this day a CATALOGUE of nearly 
”) Articles, embracing curious Books in BIOGRAPHY and 
Histony— Uncommon Pieces of EARLY POETRY and the 
DRAMA—Rare Treatises on SCIENCE and MUSIC—Valuable 
Modern Books on EMIGRATION, COLONIZATION, BANK- 
ING, TRADE, and MISCELL. ANBA—with a good selection of 
Works of FICTION, POETRY,and the DRAMA, Sap a capital 
assortment of VOY AGES and TRAVELS. Catalogues gratis, 
ohn Miller, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-equare. 


Wy tans & NORGATE’'S THEOLO- 
GICAL CATALOGUE. New Edition. (2 stamps.) 


2. Catalogue of General Literature. New Edition. 
(4 stamps. 
3. a Book-Circular, No. 24. New Books. 
(1 stamp.) 
Wit mraus& Noroarte, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. 


MUSEUM OF MEDLEVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

The celebruted MUSEUM of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
and SCU LPTURE of the late LEWIS N. COTTINGHAM, 
Esq., F.S.A., in Waterloo Bridge-road, Lambeth. 

\ ‘ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 

a full gv notice. that in consequence of the REMOVAL 

of Mr. N. J. TTINGH her OFFICES, &c., they are directed 

to offer 5 PRIVA SALE the entire of the very valuable and 
oe of Poorliie ARCHITECTU KE and SCULP- 
£VAL ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
&c., ae at a vast expense, and with acute 
judgment ey taste that eminent Architect, 
LEWIs N. COTTINGHAM, Esq., F.S.A., deceas 

This highly interesting and important Collection —— 
pete as sy eee to the study of English Architecture, 

Ecclesiastical Domestic, from the time of the Norman Inva- 
sion to the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, consisting of 
Original Specimens, Models and Casts from the most perfect 
examples of each epoch and style, arranged in extensive suites of 
apartments of appropriate character. 

Among the more prominent works may be mentioned some 
excosdinnty fine Carved Oak and other Ceilings—an early Oak 

oof from an Ancient Hall—full-size copies of nine Ancient y altar 

Tombs, with nesamanens Effigies—and a magnificent eunectien of 

upwards of sixty figures of the various Saints, &c., of the highest 

style of Art of t i ourteenth Century—with several Tich Chimney 

Pieces, Screens, Keliquaries, Buffets, &c., and a vast assemblage of 

most valuable Oak and other Carving, Pannelling, Fittings, and 

Furniture. 

The Museum will be sold entire, with or without the capital 
and extensive range of Premises in the Waterloo Bridge-road, 
leasehold for a long term, which were erected by the late Mr. 
Cottingham. 

Cards to view between the hours of 12 and 5, and further par- 
ticulars, may be obtained of Messrs. Christie & Manson, King- 
street, St. James’s-square. 


Sales by Auction. 
Very choice Engravings. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Pree and Works [llustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by A ON, Ei ate House, 3, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 23, at 1 precisely. a 
very select COLL ECTION of ENGL isis 7 FOREIGN E 
GRAVINGS, chiefly Modern, the genuine Property of an 
AMATEUR.’ The Collection comprises very fine Specimens (in 
choice states) of the Works of 
Desnoyers 
pains 














Garavaglia 


Morghen 
jenent Pp. 


ertetti 
Mandel Steinla ; 
Also yo a Specimens oF Albert Diirerand Rembrandt. 

May be viewed two days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues had. 
Splendid Books of Prints, Galleries, and other Pictorial 
Works, of ahigh class, the Property of M. GUIZOT. 

N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 

SELL 


tioneers aR Literary Property and Works of Ast, will 
Strand, on FRIDA 














by AUCTION, x their House, 3, Wellington-street, 
Y,’May 24, and following day, a very choice 
selection of magnificent BOOKS , from the extensive and valuable 

Library of M. GUIZOT, late Prime Minister of rance, con- 

signed from his residences in Paris and Val Richer, including, 

among other highly important and valuable Books. 

Peintures et Ornamens des Manuscrits Frangais, the most sump- 

tuous and ony, _ that has ever been produced, and other 

noble Works of A 
May be viewed eee days prior, and , Saeeee had; if in the 

country, on the receipt of six postage stamp: 

Eight Days’ Sale of the Valuable a of the 
. Peter Hall 

N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auc- 

tioneers of oars Sropery and Works Tilustrative of 

the Fine Arts, will SE JC . at their House, 3, 

Wellington-street, Strand, on Mon DAY, May 27, and seven follow- 

ing days, (Sunday excepted) at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable 

LIBRARY of the late Rev. Peter Hall; comprising rare and 

early English theology, ecclesiastical history, and antiquities, 

foreign and English controversial works, classics, Biblical criti- 
cism, with some rare and curious books in general literature. 

To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
country, on the receipt of six postage st stamps. 

Mathematical and Philosophical i Apparatus, Instruments, 
&c., the valuable Stock of the late Mr. R. B. BATE, 
20, Poultry. 

N "R. HENRY WILSON begs to acquaint the 

Public that he is honoured with instructions to SELL 

AUCTION, early in June, the valuable STOCK in Rape 

inciading Telescopes, Orreries, Globes and Mathenstion Instru- 

ts, together with the Household Furniture and 


Catalogues will be y carly in J une, as above, or at Mr. Henry 
Wilson’s Offices, 30, Royal Exchange. 





Birds and Birds’ Fogs, Reptiles, Animals, Insects 
Duplicates from a Gentleman's Collection, ’ mact, $e, ty 


M®; J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AU 
ay! at ie Grek Room, 38, King-street, ¢ C. 
m FRIDAY NEXT, the 24th inst., at 19 foes “ene 
LECTION of BIRDS sod ANIM RLS from Aust ral 
arts—Bottles of Reptiles— Chinese Glazed Case: —_ 
nsects various—a Collection of Eggs of British B irae 
530 Specimens, and including 149 Species, some of at 
rare :—also the Cabinet in which they are contained— ich 
from Port Natal—two handsome Glazed Show Cases— — 
~semnasege Ale Dene Samn, eine and etch tee 
and other China— Eig cS ock, esgrange 
Shirt-Pin, and Miscellanies. . alten — Diamond 
On view the day before the Sale, and Catalogues had 


Library, Paintings, Framed Prints, and Drawiy 

& ae Telescope by Diaey, Antiques, — can 
ogany Bookcases, &c., the rty of the 

a ’ Property of the late JAMpg 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite 

y Property, will SELL by AUCTION at b their Gi 

Room, “ol, Piccadilly, on THURSD AY, May 23rd, and three 

lowing day 8, Sunday excepted, the LIBRA KY of the la late mr4 

LOW, Esq., of the India House, consisting of useful err 

General Literature, in capital condition, also Paintings and Min 

cellaneous Property. Catalogues will be sent on ‘on application snd dip 


Elegant Residence adjoining Hyde Park Gardens, with Vine View 


he Park. 
N 


R. GREEN is favoured with instructions tp 
SELL one of the most desirable FAMILY HOUSES 
the HYDE PARK ESTATE. It contains three Drawing Rooms 
oa other excellent Family Rooms. with sixteen or seventeen 
Le Cc bling Complete Servants’ Offices, Double Coach houses, 
_ 


For C ds to view, apply to Mr. Green, Auction 
Southwicke-street, Cambridge-square. eer, he. 17, Upper 


| EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, a 

*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engra’ Paney 

Goods, and other articles. oon solicited foralesst Aunt 

NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade az 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


J ONDON and SOUTH-WESTERN Rall. 
4 WAY. Suburban Residence.—Season Tickets, at Reduced 
Rates, for the Year or for shorter periods, to One Month.—Por thy 
accommodation of suburban residents, the D Directors have lately 
reduced the rate of SEASON TICKETS, especially for the longer 
distances, so that persons having daily vocations fn London may 
now live at any of the beautiful spots on this railway within 
miles of London, and be conveyed in a first-class carringe 
ways, daily, ata weekly charge, varying with the distance, from 
5a. to 10a. per week, 

To give facilities to those whom circumstances compel to har 
their residences in London to move into the country during the 
summer months, Season Tickets are now issued at reduced rates 
for one month. 

SCALE OF SEASON TICKETS. 
‘Yearly. ( Months|3 Months 2 Months) 1 Month 


ada\f ad. 


1200) 6m 0 


5 0; 8 & 

















Waterloo 


£&20d.\é. aalead 
312 6| 310 0 


To or from ‘é. 
Wandsworth . 
— Com.. 
Putn és 
Barnes one 
Chiswick . 
Mortlake . 

SP ECRCRIPS SNE 
Wimbledon 
Richmond 
Brentford ... 
sleworth ...... 
Twickenham .. 
Feltham 
Ashford 


0) 410 0 330 
| 


| 
0} 416 0 











12 2 
13 4 


5 0 0) 2166 





Weybridge . 
— ° 
Chertsey . 
Woking. oe 
Guildford . 
Godalming 
Farnham . 


13 15 


/ 
| 
] 


: 
‘ 
: 


510 oj see 


Second-class tickets about 15 per cent. less nen the above 
When two or more members of the same family subseribe att 
same time, for the same period, and to the same station, a dedue 
tion from the above rates will we! mate on the following scale:— 

When ae eakneribe.. - per cent. reduction. 


Children = 14 years of age to — eal half-price. 
Application for season tickets to be eee in writing to the 
surer, A. Morcan, Esq., York-road Office: 
eae ra'vaba enumerated. = wil be observed, include the mo 
uti = urban neig! urhoods o' 
— WYNDHAM HARDING, Secretary. 
me *May 1 . 1850. 


COMPLETION OF THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, ILLU 
TRATED BY WILLIAM HARVEY, WITH LIF# 
DR. cunevar 

ow ready. handsomely bound in cloth 8yo, price 128. D 
HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By JOH 
BUNYAN. The Text carefully collated with the Bd 
of 1688 (the last published in the Author's lifetime), 

Library of George Offor, Esq.,of Hackney. Illustrated 

hundred beautiful Engravings on W: 

tiaM Harvey, and a Portrait of the Author, and Caray 

ener of Bunyan written by Dr. CueEver expressly 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


=; Sane SMITH'S — —_— 
post 8vo. pri 


MONTH “— "CONSTANTINOPLE 
Sk aA LBERt Se SMITH. With Illustrations, from On# 
‘etches on Steel and 
“ No tourist’ je semenal cant be written in better taste, or ne 
attractive style ; is carried along, in company * 
author, through an ‘the aed cod exciting scenes which Se bes 
Copious Illustrations adorn the volume, and sti}! farther 
realize the lively portraitures of Mr. Albert Smit ne 
—John Bull. 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


{9 o 0} lie! | 


a et neato 


460 
\ 








BROTHEL 


pICTIO! 
ANTIQL 


DICTIO} 
BIOGRA 


BARON 
MISTRY 


BARON 
fvo. Par 
Lendon: T 

Iyplane, Pat 


“Pall of str 
"The best b 





12 ta 


0 0| 2166 


10 oj sae 


the above. 
subscribe at 


include the mo 
NG, Secretary. 


RESS, LLU 
TH LIFe 


». price 138. 
By JO 
with the Ed 
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OHN’S SHILLING. SERIES, (the double 
es 1s. 64.) IRVING'S WORKS will be completely 

yolum the course of the present and succeeding month. The 

lished in the contd TALES OF A TRAVELLER are ready 
SETH HOMET AND HIS SUCCESSORS, and the LIFE 
bhisday: SMITH, were publisbed in April. The SIEGE OF 
oF Gv DA will appear next week; COLUMBUS and the re- 
GRANA Works immediately afterwards. As there are various 
itions in the course of publication, attention is invited to 


e eo 
oy be ch are much the best printed. 
nem, San @. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 





pOOKS FOR LIBRARIES AND MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 
I 


ROFESSOR GREGORY'S EDITION of 
BARON REICHENBACH on MAGNETISM, &c. 8vo. 


webd I. 
NER’S POPULAR TREATISE on 
eae ‘RAILWAY ECONOMY, Thick 
pmo. 12s, 6d. “a 
NIEBUHR'S LECTURES on the HISTORY 
{ROME By Dr. SCHMITZ. 3 vols.8vo, 248, 
IV. 
pr, SCHMITZ’S. HISTORY of ROME. 
1. 6. v. 
GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
BROTHERS. 2vols.12mo. 138. 
VI. 
DICTIONARY of GREEK 
ANTIQUITIES. 22. 28. 


12mo. 


By TWO 


and ROMAN 


VIL 
YNARY of GREEK 
ee yHY and MYTHOLOGY. 
Vill. 
BARON LIEBIG’'S AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Ix 


BARON LIEBIG'SS ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 
fro Part I. 63. 6d. 
London: Taylor, Walton & 
Inplane, Paternoster-row., La eee on 
gu CALIFORNIA AND ITS GOLD MINES. 
Sowready, in 2 vols. with TWENTY-THREE DRAWINGS 
TAKEN ON THE SPOT, 
ADVENTURES IN CALIFORNIA 


in 1848 9. 
With the Author’s Experience at the Mines 
By W. 8. RYAN, Esq. 

“Poll of strange adventure.”— Literary Gazette. 

“The best book we possess on the actual state of California.”— 
['niled Service Gazette. 

x is book when once taken up it is impossible to lay down.”— 

re 


and ROMAN 


3 vols, 5l, 158, 6d, 


Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and 


“The only original work on California hitherto published in 
scllected form in England, and evidently authentic in its 
daracter, The Illustrations bear the impress of truth.”— 
(heerver. 

“The interest which attaches to all information coming from 
the regions ot the newly-discovered gold districts of Califormia will 
teconsiderably heightened by the perusal of these volumes,”— 
bile Weekly Messenger. 

W.Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


THE NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY 
A? ALL THE BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
LSIRR'‘S CEYLON and the CINGALESE. 


vols. Plates, 

.CAPTAIN REID'S RIFLE RANGERS. 
vols. Plates 

THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON'’S 
COUNTRY QUARTERS. 3 vols. 

ANARRATIVE of ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 
Wa. 6d. bound. 

7 NAPIER'S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

tes. 

THE CIVIL WAR in HUNGARY. 7s. 6d. 
un 

MISS PARDOF’S FLIES in AMBER;; or, 
the RECREATIONS of a RAMBLER. 3 vols. 
v. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 

THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA, 
This day is published, 

\ SERIES of VIEWS of FUNCHAL and its 

NEIGHBOURHOOD, from Sketches made during a Visit 


ist Island, in 1848-9, by FRANK DILLON. Price 21. 128. 6d. ; 
eared and mounted in a Folio to imitate the Original Draw- 


2 vols. 


bers’ names received by Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & Co. 
fall East. Ancient and Modern Print Warehouse, 


ust published, 2 
LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
receded by Rules 


|. ee 
HE MODERN 
tions in English, French, and German ; 
te Pronunciation of German, a copious Vocabulary, and a 
ion of Familiar Phrases; and followed by Models of Re- 
& Bills of Exchange, Letters, Notes, Tables of the English, 


seh, and German Coins, and 
‘ehts and Measures. By ALBERT BARTELS. In square 
neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. * 
2. The same Work,in ENGLISH and FRENCH, 
in cloth, price 2s, 
Thesame Work,in ENGLISH and GERMAN, 
id in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


of the English and French 


In crown 8yo. Price 128, } 
THE COMEDY of DANTE: a New Trans- 
lation. 
By PATRICK BANNERMAN, Esq. 

Printed for the Aut hor by William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. 
NEW EDITION OF MISS MARTINEAU'S EASTERN LIFE. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
FAs? ERN LIFE, PRESENT and PAST. 

By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
7 Also, by the same Author, 
1, HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 
cloth. 
2. LIFE in the SICK ROOM. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. ae _ 
NEW EDITION OF FINAL MEMORIALS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 
: Just published, Second Edition, price 68. cloth, 
INAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB, 


consisting chiefly of his Letters not before published, with 
Sketches of some of his Companions. | 
By Mr. JUSTICE TALFOURD. 


Also, 
1. The LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES 
LAMB. Price 6s. cloth. 
2. The ESSAYS of ELIA. Price 6s. cloth. 


3. ROSAMUND GRAY, ESSAYS, 
POEMS. Price 6s. cloth. 


Price 6s. 


Third Edition. | 





and 


| Titles, Plates, Maps, and other 


| ~—3. The History of Oakley Common—4. mm, 
| (May Exhibition)—5. Phantasies of Walpurgis Night—é. Scotch 


| FARNESTNESS ; a Sequel to*Thankfulness.” A 


4 Narretive. By the Rev. ©. B. TAYLER, M.A., Author of 


| ‘Records of a Good Man’s Life,’ &c. &e. Foolscap 8vo, 78. 


A New Life of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
By HORACE ROSCOE ST. JOHN, With a Portrait from an 
old and scarce Engraving. Foolscap 8vo, 3s 6d. 

London: Sampson Low, 169, Fle 


JENJAMIN FRANKLIN ; an Autobiography. 
With a Narrative of his Public Life and Services. By the 
Rev. HASTINGS WELD. With many Illustrations. 8vo. las. 
“ Altogether we consider this to be an exemplar sample of in- 
teresting biography, replete with entertainment and utility.” 
Literary Gazette. 
London : Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 


| (HE LIPEofW ILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


P By JACOB ABBOTT. 
The Author's own Edition, in fancy cloth, with UJluminated 
*lans, each 5 
London ; Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 


pa S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, Jung 
Number, No. 198, price 1s., will contain— 
1, Causes of Crime in the Metropolis—2, There and Back Again. 
The Royal yh 


Preaching in London—7. William Wordsworth—8, Salmon Fish- 


| ing—Y. Intra-mural interments. 





"} ‘HE HISTORY, DESCRIPTION, aad CUL- 
TURE of the VICTORIA REGIA is given in this week’s 

number of the MAGAZINE of BOTANY. Illustrated with two 

highly-coloured Plates and numerous Engravings on Wood 





addition there are many articles interesting to the Florist, Bota- 
nist, and Practical Gardener. Conducted by Messrs. MOORE, 
| AYRES, and HENFREY. 
Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner. 


4. The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 
4 volumes. Price 24s, cloth. 
: Edward Moxon, Dover-strect. _ 


In 


200K SOCIETIES ARE NOW ESTABLISHED, in every 


part of the Kingdom, on BULL'S NEW PLAN, which, for a Guinea a-Year, secures to Subscribers the choice 
of all the New and Standard Works, with the privilege of purchasing any desired, as soon as the first demand has sub- 
sided, at one-half the published price. Buu's NEW Pian delivered Gratis, or sent post free to orders inclosing two 
stamps, addressed Mr. BULL, Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





THE ITALIAN REVOLUTIONS. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


CENERAL PEPE’S NARRATIVE 


OF EVENTS IN ITALY, 
FROM 1847 TO 1849, 
INCLUDING THE SIEGE OF VENICE. 


Henry Couzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
. Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in super-royal folio, half-bound morocco, gilt bands and edges, price 1/. 16s.; or with the Maps coloured, 2%, 5s, 


SHARPE’S CORRESPONDING ATLAS, 
COMPRISING FIFTY-FOUR MAPS, 


Constructed upon a system of Scale and Proportion, from the most recent Authorities, and engraved on Steel by 
J. WILSON LOWRY. 


WITH A COPIOUS CONSULTING INDEX, 
Prepared expressly for the Work, and based upon the Maps themselves. 


ALSO, 
Strongly half-bound in roan, with India-rubber back, Coloured Maps, 21s. 


SHARPE’S STUDENT’S ATLAS. 


A Selection of 26 of the Maps from the above, for Educational Purposes. With a copious Consulting Index. 


London: CHapMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


PAPETERIE MARION, 
Nos. 152, REGENT STREET, and 14, CITE BERGERE, Paris. 





SPECIALITE FOR FANCY PAPER AND ENVELOPES OF THE MOST NOVEL 
AND ELEGANT KIND. 


ORNAMENTS and ACCESSORIES of the BUREAU and LADIES’ WRITING TABLE, 
From Designs executed by the first Artists in Paris. 


Bronzes from the Purest Antique Models, combining Utility with Decorative Effect. 
CRESTS and INITIALS STAMPED and ILLUMINATED on an entirely NEW PRINCIPLE. 
In which Variety is conjoined with the most delicate Pictorial Results. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous Ilustrations, price 8s. handsomely bound and gilt, 


NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS: 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND PERSIA. 


With an Account of the recent Researches in those Countries. 
By W.S. W. VAUX, M.A, of the British Museum. 
Loxpon: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO, 25, PaTERNOSTER-ROW. 
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~NEW WORKS. 


To be sietbinies in May. 
1 


INSTINCT and REASON. By 
ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. With coloured Plates by Wine, and 
Woodcuts. 188. : z 

[On Wednesday. 


2 
The TOURISTS FLORA. A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the F loweri ng Plants and Ferns of the British 
Islands, France, Germany, Swi tzerland, Italy, and the Italian 
Islands. By JOSEPH WOODs, F.A.S. F.L.S. F.G.S 
[On the 30th. 
3. 


VOICES from the WOODLANDS; 
or, HISTORY of FOREST TREES, LICHENS, MOSSES, and 
FERNS. By MARY ROBERTS, With twenty coloured Plates 
by Fitcn. Royal lémo. 10s. 6d. f ‘ 

[On Friday. 
4. 

Popular HISTORY of MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S., Assistant in the Zoological De ‘part- 
ment of the British Museum. With sixteen col —— 23 of 
Quadrupeds, &c. by B. Waternouse Hawains, F.J uS. 10 6 d. 

(On Friday. 


Preparing we publication. 


Popular MIN E R ALOGY. 


HENRY SOWERBY. With numerous coloured Plates. 


B y 


6. 
Popular HISTORY of FOSSILS, 


British. By Professor M‘COY, F.L.8. With numerous coloured 


7. 
Popul: uv HISTORY 
LUSCA. By MARY ROBERTS. 
Plates. 


of the MOL- 


With numerous coloured 
Recently published. 


8. 

Popular BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
comprising all the BIRDS. By P. H. GOSSE, Author of ‘The 
Ocean.” Royal lémo. With 20 plates of figures. 7s. plain ; 10s. 6d, 
coloured. 

9. 

Popular BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 
By MARIA E. CATLOW. Royal 16mo, With 16 Plates of Figures, 
by Wine. 78. plain; 108, 6d. co.oure 

10. 

Popular FIELD 
AGNES CATLOW. 
Royal lémo. 


BOTANY. By 
( Second Edition. Revised by the Author. 
With 20 Plates of Figures, 10s. 6d. coloured. 

ll. 
Popular HISTORY of BRITISH 


SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. 
Royallémo, With 22plates of tigures, by Fircu. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


12. 
The BIRDS of IRELAND. 
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REVIEWS 


tary Sketches © Moral Philosophy, de- 
Iiwered at the Royal Institution in the Years 
1304, 1805, and 1806. By the late Rev. 
Sydney Smith. Longman & Co. 
furs posthumous publication of a man not soon 
be forgotten is valuable chiefly as an historical 
relic of its author. As a work on Moral Phi- 
jpsophy it has hardly any claims on public 
iitention ; but as a specimen of what Sydney 
gnith could do in his youth as a popular lec- 
juer on certain points of Moral Philosophy as 
jhen current, it is very interesting. Nor is the 
wok offered with any higher pretensions. The 
lectures, says the prefatory note, “are scarcely 
pore than an enumeration of those great men 
that have originated and treated on this impor- 
tant science, with a short account of their vari- 
ws opinions, and frequent compilations from 
their works. * * They profess to be nothing 
nore than a popular colloquial sketch of a very 
qrious and interesting subject, written to be 
spoken.” The Lectures are even under the 
nodern academic standard as regards depth or 
daborateness; but this may be accounted for by 
the fact that they were written to be delivered 
before a mixed audience of ladies and gentle- 
ne. From a certain gallantry of tone that 
ades them, as well as from the evident desire 
throughout to make matters as easy and agree- 
ible as possible, it is seen that the lecturer 
thought chiefly of his lady-hearers as he 
wote:—fair students of Moral Philosophy in 
1844—6, now, alas, dead, or grandmothers ! 
The volume contains twenty-two complete 
lectures, and portions of five more. First, we 
have an introductory lecture on the study of 
Moral Philosophy,—then two lectures on the 
History of the Science,—then lectures on Per- 
ception, Conception, Memory, Imagination, 
Reason and Judgment, Wit and Humour, Taste, 
the Beautiful, the Sublime, the Faculties of 
Animals, the Conduct of the Understanding, 
the Affections, the Passions and Desires, and 
m Habit. There is very little attempt at order 
beyond what is indicated in this arrangement: 
the lecturer’s aim appears simply to have been, 
toconvey a few of the leading notions of psycho- 
lgical science as then professed, in any order 
that might prove most convenient. The earlier 
ketures of the series seem to us by far the best : 


kapproached the close. 

The doctrines of the volume, so far as we can 
gither them, are in the main those of the “com- 
non-sense school’’ of Reid and Stewart (the 
author having been a pupil of Stewart during 
fre years at the University of Edinburgh); but 
lhere is a decided tendency to modify the con- 
tusions of the Scotch philosophers in accord- 
ace with the analytic or resolving spirit of 
locke and Hartley. This half-way position of 
ihe lecturer between the two opposed schools 
if psychology is roughly indicated in the fol- 
‘wing sentence in one of the lectures on the 
Conduct of the Understanding’ :— 

“As for general scepticism, the only way to avoid 
Fs to seize on some first principles arbitrarily, and 
Mt to quit them. Take as few as you can help,— 
Mout a tenth part of what Dr. Reid has taken will 
ea but take some, and proceed to build upon 

though good practical advice, is not ver 
tory as a confession of the author’s fait 

* bape a nor do we find in the volume 

g much more precise or distinct. In 
coursing of the active powers, however, he 
aly announces his preference for the theory 

Hartley over that of Reid. The following 





passage, in which this preference is hinted, 
will serve also as a specimen of the lecturer’s 
powers of exposition generally.— 


“The first question which arises in the considera- 
tion of human passions, is their origin. Concerning 
what passions we do actually possess, there can be 
no dispute; but the question is, respecting their 
origin. With how many passions and desires are 
we born ? is there any such original principle in our 
nature as a desire of power, a desire of society, a 
desire of esteem; or, are all these feelings,whose ex- 
istence in the mature man no one doubts,—capable 
of being resolved into any more simple principles ? 
The same with the passions: are men born with 
the original capacity of feeling gratitude for good, 
and resentment for evil? or can it be shown what 
the history of these feelings is; can their origin be 
traced, and their progress be clearly shown? The 
former opinions are entertained at present by the 
school of Reid, in Scotland; were taught by Hutche- 
son; and were, I fancy, the commonly received 
opinions on the subject before the time of Hartley. 
The disciples of this school may differ a little in 
their enumeration of the original active principles 
of our nature,—but they all agree, that they are 
numerous; that no account can be given of their 
origin; that they are there, because such is the con- 
stitution of our nature; that it is an ultimate fact, 
and cannot be reasoned upon. * * I shall now give 
some short account of the progress and nature of Dr. 
Hartley’s opinions. Every body here present knows 
what is meant by the association of ideas. When 
two ideas have, by any accident, been joined together 
frequently in the understanding, the one idea has, 
ever after, the strongest tendency to bring back the 
other: for instance, the celebrated Descartes was 
very much in love with a lady who squinted; he had 





| 


more comprehensive and certainly more pro- 
found popular lectures on Moral Philosophy 
than those which this volume contains,—but we 
question if ever obscure points were lighted up 
in popular lectures by such flashes of wit as 
here break out page after page. We believe 
that in this respect the present volume will bear 
comparison with any of Sydney Smith’s produc- 
tions already before the world.. Thus:— 

“ Whoever is fond of the biographical art as a re~ 
pository of the actions and the fortunes of great men» 
may enjoy an agreeable specimen of its certainty in 
the life of Aristotle. Some writers say he was a 
Jew; others, that he got all his information from a 
Jew, that he kept an apothecary’s shop, and was an 
atheist; others say, on the contrary, that he did not 
keep an apothecary’s shop, and that he was a Trini- 
tarian. Some say he respected the religion of his 
country; others, that he offered sacrifices to his wife, 
and made hymns in favour of his father-in-law. 
Some are of opinitn he was poisoned by the priests; 
others are clear that he died of vexation because he 
could not discover the causes of the ebb and flow in 
the Euripus. We now care or know so little about 
Aristotle, that Mr. Fielding, in one of his novels, 
says, ‘ Aristotle is not such a fool as many people 
believe who never read a syllable of his works.’” 

Again, speaking of the alleged susceptibility 
of personal attachment that was cultivated by 
the Epicurean philosophers of antiquity :— 

“ A set of graminivorous metaphysicians, living 
together in a garden, and employing their whole time 


| in acts of benevolence towards each other, carries 


so associated that passion with obliquity of vision, | 


that he declares, to the latest hour of his life he 
could never see a lady with a cast in her eye without 
experiencing the most lively emotions. 
manner, to take the most trite of all instances, the 


is what is meant by the principle of association; and 
this principle was, I believe, first noticed by Locke; 
but he had recourse to it only to explain those sym- 
pathies and antipathies which he calls unnatural, 
in distinction from those which he says are born 
with us; and nothing can be more imperfect than 
his notions concerning the nature, cause, and effects 
of the principle. 
in the West of England, endeavoured to show the 
possibility of deducing all our passions and affections 
from association, in a dissertation prefixed to Bishop 
Law’s translation of King’s ‘ Origin of Evil :’ but he 
supposed the love of happiness to be an original and 
implanted principle; and that the passions and affec- 
tions were deducible only from supposing sensible 
and rational creatures dependent upon each other 
for their happiness. It was upon hearing of Mr. 
Gay’s opinion, that Dr. Hartley turned his thoughts 
upon the subject; and at length, after giving the 
closest attention to it, in a course of several years, it 
appeared to him very probable, not only that all our 
intellectual pleasures and pains, but that all the 
phenomena of memory, imagination, volition, reason- 
ing, and every other mental affection and operation, 
are only different modes or cases of‘ the associations 
of ideas; so that nothing is necessary to make any 
man whatever he is, than a capacity of feeling plea- 
sure and pain, and the principle of association.” 

It will be seen from the above example that 
Sydney Smith must have been an excellent 
popular lecturer,—clear, lively, and capable of 
explaining abstruse matters in a very interesting 
and intelligible manner. Many other passages 
might be given illustrative of the strong mascu- 
line sense of the author,—his capacity for think- 
ing seriously and scientifically when he chose, 
—and his ability to grapple in vigorous English 
phraseology with the real gist of a problem 
under discussion. After all, however, it is asa 
fresh exhibition of Sydney Smith as the wit that 
the volume is most remarkable. There have been 


In the same | 


with it such an air of romance, that I am afraid it 
must be considerably lowered, and rendered more 
tasteless, before it can be brought down to the stan- 
dard of credibility and the probabilities of real life, 
At least we may be tolerably sure that if half a dozen 
metaphysicians, such as metaphysicians are in these 
modern days, were to live in a garden in Battersea 


| or Kew, their friendship would not be of very long 
ideas of spirits and of darkness are so strongly united | 
togetherin ourinfancy, that it becomes an exceedingly | 
difficult thing to separate them in matureage. * * This | 


| 


Afterwards, Mr. Gay, a clergyman | 





duration; and their learned labours would probably 
be interrupted by the same reasons which prevented 
Réaumur’s spiders from spinning,—they fabricated a 
very beautiful and subtle thread, but, unfortunately, 
they were so extremely fond of fighting, that it was 
impossible to keep them together in the same place.” 







Here, again, is a witty statement of a very 
substantial truth.— 

“ A great deal of talent is lost to the world for the 
want of a little courage. Every day sends to their 
graves a number of obscure men who have only re- 
mained obscure because their timidity has prevented 
them from making a first effort; and who, if they 
could only have been induced to begin, would in all 
probability have gone great lengths in the career of 
fame. The fact is, that in order to do anything in 
this world worth doing, we must not stand shivering 
on the bank, and thinking of the cold and the 
danger, but jump in and scramble through as well as 
wecan. It will not do to be perpetually calculating 
risks, and adjusting nice chances: it did all very well 
before the Flood, when a man could consult his 
friends upon an intended publication for a hundred 
and fifty years, and then live to see its success for six 
or seven centuries afterwards; but at present a man 
waits, and doubts, and hesitates, and consults his 
brother, and his uncle, and his first cousins, and his 
particular friends, till one fine day he finds that he is 
sixty-five years of age,—that he has lost so much 
time in consulting first cousins and particular friends, 
that he has no more time left to follow their advice.” 

Commenting on the somewhat vague mean- 
ing attached to the word Taste, the lecturer 
allows his wit fairly to run away with him.— 

“Tn the lighter parts of morals, we may, perhaps, 
use the metaphor of taste; but in the greater virtues 
and vices, certainly not. If a man were to kill the 
minister and churchwardens of his parish, nobody 
would accuse him of want of taste. The Scythians 
always ate their grandfathers; they behaved very re- 
spectfully to them for a long time, but as soon as 
their grandfathers became old and troublesome, and 
began to tell long stories, they immediately ate them: 
nothing could be more improper, and even disrespect- 
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ful, than dining off such near and venerable relations; 
et we could not with any propriety accuse them of 
taste in morals.” 

The two lectures on ‘ Wit and Humour’ will 
naturally be read with special interest. A witty 
man, however, is not necessarily the person to 
propound a true theory of wit; and on this 
question—so often discussed, and still (notwith- 
standing Mr. Leigh Hunt's recent contribution 
on the subject) so far from a satisfactory solu- 
tion—we fear Sydney Smith's attempt must be 
regarded as a failure. Wit he defines as con- 
sisting in the discovery of unexpected relations 
or connexions between ideas, which relations or 
connexions, when expressed, excite surprise and 
no higher feeling (if any higher feeling is ex- 
cited the saying ceases, he says, to be witty, and 
becomes beautiful or sublime); Humour, on the 
other hand, he defines, with similar restrictions, 
as consisting in the discovery of unexpected in- 
congruities or differences. Speaking of both 
together, he says :— 

“ Wit and humeur, though the first consists in dis- 
covering connexion, the latter in discovering incon- 
gruity, are closely and nearly related to each other. 
The respective feelings, both depend upon surprise, 
are both incompatible with serious and important 
ideas, and both communicate the same svrt of plea- 
sure to the understanding. A man who gives the 
reins to his wit, may repress his humour as undigni- 
fied; the one may be rooted out by design and atten- 
tion; but they seem, where no pains of this kind have 
been taken, to spring up naturally in the same soil, 
and to be plants of the same tribe and family. The 
ingenious and philosophical Dr. Millar, of Glasgow, 


has a very interesting speculation of the different | 
effects of civilisation on wit and humour, the pro- 
gress of which he conceives to have a direct tendency 
to encourage wit and to diminish humour.” 

Now, how very meagre a definition this is, | 
especially as regards Humour, it is hardly 


necessary to point out. To the real distinctive 
characteristic of Humour from which it derives 
its dignity and justification—namely, the ele- 
ment of heart or kindliness that is invariably 
bound up in it—the author, like many other 


incongruity, you increase the humour; as you di- 
minish it, you diminish the humour, Ifa tradesman 
of a corpulent and respectable appearance, with 
habiliments somewhat ostentatious, were toslide down 
gently into the mud, and dedecorate a pea-green 
coat, I am afraid we should all have the barbarity to 
laugh. Ifhis hat and wig, like treacherous servants, 
were to desert their falling master, it certainly would 
not diminish our propensity to laugh; but if he were 
to fall into a violent passion, and abuse every body 
about him, nobody could possibly resist the incon- 
gruity of a pea-green tradesman, very respectable, 
sitting in the mud, and threatening all the passers-by 
with the effects of his wrath. Here, every incident 
heightens the humour of the scene—the gaiety of his 
tunic, the general respectability of his appearance, 
the rills of muddy water which trickle down his 
cheeks, and the harmless violence of his rage! But 
if, instead of this, we were to observe a dustman fall- 
ing into the mud, it would hardly attract any atten- 
tion, because the opposition of ideas is so trifling, and 
| the incongruity so slight.” 
These tastings of the racy contents of this 
posthumous volume will be likely, we think, to 





send our readers to its pages for a further 
| banquet. 





An Arctic Voyage to Baffin’s Bay and Lan- 
caster Sound, in search of Friends with Sir 
John Franklin. By Robert Anstruther Good- 
sir. Van Voorst. 

| Tuts work is of a kind which would disarm 

| adverse criticism if it deserved it. But for 

| certain faults of style the author pleads the 
| excuse of a previously untried pen,—and in the 
| matter of the book there is much to interest 





| and to be commended. 

From motives of a touching character already 
known to our readers, Mr. Goodsir embarked 
on the 17th of March 1849 in the whaling 

ship Advice, commanded by Captain Penny. 
His anxiety was to take a personal part in the 
search for Sir John Franklin’s Expedition,—in 
which his brother Henry Goodsir had gone out 
| as assistant surgeon. The book before us gives 
a more detailed account of the voyage than has 


theorists, who have also committed the error of | elsewhere appeared, and enters at some length 


seeking the root of Humour beside that of Wit, 
and therefore in the intcllect, was evidently 
blind. His illustrations, however, are capital. 
Thus, defining that sub-variety of wit known as 
“the Pun,” he says :— 

“A pun, to be perfect in its kind, should contain 
two distinct meanings; the one common and obvious; 
the other, more remote: and in the notice which the 


mind takes of the relation between these two sets of 


words, and in the surprise which that relation excites, 
the pleasure of a pun consists. Miss Hamilton, in 
her book on Education, mentions the instance of a 
boy so very neglectful, that he could never be brought 
to read the word patriarchs; but whenever he met 
with it he always pronounced it partridges. A friend 
of the writer observed to her, that it could hardly be 
considered as a mere piece of negligence, for it ap- 
peared to him that the boy, in calling them partridges, 
was making game of the patriarchs.” 

Again, in maintaining his theory of Humour, 
that it consists in the recognition of incongrui- 
ties causing surprise, and surprise alone, he gives 
us the following.— 

“To see a young officer of eighteen years of age 
come into company in full uniform, and with such a 
wig as is worn by grave and respectable clergymen 
advanced in years, would make everybody laugh, 
because it certainly is a very unusual combination of 
objects, and such as would not atone for its novelty 
by any particular purpose of utility to which it was 
subservient. It is a complete instance of incongruity. 
Add ten years to the age of this incongruous officer, 
the incongruity would be very faintly diminished ;— 
make him eighty years of age, and a celebrated mili- 
tary character of the last reign, and the incongruity 
almost entirely vanishes: I am not sure that we 
should not be rather more disposed to respect the 
peculiarity than to laugh at it, As you increase the 


plate the history of the celebrated Esquimaux 
report which was so eagerly seized on by the 
papers and generally accepted as evidence of 
the safety of the missing Expedition. Our 
readers will remember that our reading of the 
rumour was to a different effect,—and Mr. 
Goodsir, who has the best means of judging, 
| refers to our articles on the subject as conclu- 
| sive of the unworthiness of the whole story. 
Mr. Goodsir’s narrative shows him to have 
| been an attentive observer of the phenomena 
| which came under his observation during his 
extraordinary voyage. Here is his.introduction 
to the realms of ice.— 


“ Pushing our way slowly northward, we now 
began to see immense fields of ice, of a dead un- 
broken level, often as far as the eye could reach, 
sometimes sparkling with a bright and blinding glare 
in the sun, but as often lying outstretched beneath 
rolling volumes of thick mist. We would be now 
progressing rapidly under a press of sail in almost 
open water, in a short time afterwards closely beset 
by ice, without a pool within sight for miles around. 
The rapidity with which the scene thus sometimes 
changed, was sometimes very extraordinary. To an 
inexperienced eye there would be no appearance of 
an immediate stoppage, but soon the water about us 
could be seen to be rapidly narrowing, and fre- 
quently we were scarcely secure in a dock ere the 
concussion would take place, and the floes were 
grinding and crushing against one another with the 
most irresistible force. It was a strange feeling to 
stand beside the place where such forces were in 
operation. It seemed like a trial of strength between 
the opposing floes, the hollow grinding noise under 
one’s feet booming lower and lower in the distance. 
It was as if one was standing over the site of an 


| 
| 
| 





earthquake. The ponderous ice, trembling and 





** rt as “eae 7 0 nis 
slowly rising, would-rend-and -rift-with a sue... 
and huge masses, hundreds of tons in weight, 
be heaved up, one above the other, until, mo 


was before a level, an ‘immense ‘rampart of angula 


blocks became piled. 

And hark ! the lengthenin 

Athwart the rifted deep " Sheses Steen = 

And piles a thousand mountains to the clouds, 
One might almost think that the poet of the 
‘Seasons’ had witnessed such a scene. Great nis 
shapen columns, like those of Stonehenge, are ng 
unfrequently seen reared on end, on the top Of theye 
ramparts, poised so delicately, that a slight tone} 
will send them thundering down on either tile 
When the pressure is lessening and ‘taking gp 
the hollow grinding noise becomes sharper and ghyj, 
ler, and the smaller fragments are seen slippi 
down between the larger; then the topmost hey 
blocks are, one by one, launched into the ¢ 
which slowly widens, and opens up, showing a long 
lane of water, edged on each side by a wall ofvige 
formed of tie pieces which have been upheaved ¢ 
to the floe during the pressure.” 


Our readers will note the defects of style 
which we have alluded, in the frequent repe- 
tition of the same word and other mere agg. 
dents of manner. 


Scenes of rare and exquisite beauty occasion. 
ally refresh the eye of the arctic mariner — 


“Tt was a dead calm, and the very cliffs in shor 
were seen mirrored on the water, the glassy smooth. 
ness of which was unbroken except by the plashing 
of the oars from the long line of boats ahead ofeach 
of the ships. The transparency of the atmospher 
was such as can only be conceived by .those who 
have visited arctic countries, and the whole scene 
was one that it would be difficult to forget, the mor 
so since it was here we saw one of the most.bew 
tiful icebergs of the many it was our fortune to ob. 
serve during the voyage. It was of immense size, 
The south side, on which we advanced towards it wa 
almost perpendicular, as if a recent split had taken 
place ; but on rounding the corner and comi 
abreast of the west side, which we did almost withn 
arm’s-length, we found it to be wrought into ledges, 
—ledge above ledge, each festooned with a fringe 
crystal icicles, which here and there ‘reaching the 
ledge beneath, formed columns slender as those ofa 
Saracenic mosque; within them ran a gallery green 
as emerald. Two or three tiny cascades weretink- 
ling from ledge to ledge, and fell with a soft plash 
into the water beneath, sending the pearl-like bubbles 
dancing from them over the smooth surface. All 
was glancing and glittering beneath a bright sun, and 
if I had had it in my power I could have stood fo 
hours to gaze at it. Passing the corner, the notth 
side was seen to be cut into two deep little bays witi 
sloping shores, a long point running out betwee 
them. The lowest ledge of the west side rounde 
the corner and inclined down towards the neares 
bay, if so it may be called, and ending in a broad 
platform. This little bay seemed so snug, and 
so beautifully to the sun, that, unnatural as it m 
appear, one could not help fancying it,—as a fit ait 
for a pretty cottage.” 

Though Mr. Goodsir had centred all his hopes 
and fears around the chance of meeting wil 
his brother—he yet could not be insensiblet 
the excitement attendant on the pursuit am 
capture of whales, which formed the. legit 
mate object of the Advice. On more than om 
occasion he volunteered to pull an oar in ® 
whale boats when the leviathans, in the 
guage of the sailors, “spouted like steam 
coaches, only far thicker.”-—He lost no oppo 
tunity of exercising his scientific acq 
ments; but the records of numerous voyag® 
attest that the Arctic circle is but a b 
field to the naturalist.— With energy and 22 
which past experience has not daunted, 
Goodsir has accompanied Captain Penny 

resent Expedition. We earnestly trust 
fis devotion may meet with its appro} 
reward. 
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dwentures in Upper and Lower Cali- 
ght, woul Pavone! 1848-49; with the Author's Ex- 
L when if Jee at the Mines. By William Redmond 
angular Ryan. 2 vols. Shoberl. 
‘an ——an Englishman, it appears, b 
7 ea long a cain in = United 
ude, : and an artist by “‘profession’’— was 
ot of ‘th, I “one of those restless spirits,” he tells Us, 
nis | “who during the late war between the United 
ge, areng I States and Mexico sought relief from the mo- 
op of thee HM gotony of civilized life in a more congenial and 
light touch JH gdyenturous existence amidst the wilds and 
ither side mountains of California.” Having wound up 
taking of MJ is affairs in New York, he proceeded to the 
T and bri rendezvous at Fort Hamilton in the beginning 
en. slipping @f June 1847; and found there assembled a 
‘ heary umber of young men like himself, volunteers 
brain in the Expedition that was about to be sent, in 
wall of ie the service of the United States, to the other 
pheavedq (| side of the American Continent. Quitting 
Pot Hamilton on the 15th of August, the 
little band of companions went to Philadelphia, 
of style where they embarked on their long voyage 
luent repe- und the South American Continent for Cali- 
mere aa fornia. A stranger and more riotous set of 
_ Bf beings appear never to have been before 
y Occasion. packed together in a ship; for, according to the 
Nel — sthor's account, the voyage was one continued 
ifs in shor sene of frolic and uproar,—the volunteers 
assy smooth among other things tossing each other in blankets 
the plashing MH by way of amusement when they could find no 
head ofeach gther. It was a rule on board that the volun- 
atmospher Mf igers might do as they liked; the captain of the 
y those who vessel exercising no control over them at all so 
whole scene long as they kept on this side of murder, and 
et, —— allowing his crew to have as little to do with them 
these uw possible. The following short extract will 
nmens size, SOW of what various elements these original 
owards itwagy American Expeditions to California were com- 
lit had taken vo 
and coming “The scenes that occasionally occurred raised 
\lmost withing many a pang in my heart for the females who were 
t into ledge, compelled to witness them. In one young woman I 
h a fringed took a deep interest. She was about twenty years of 
reaching the of handsome features, and symmetrical form, and 
as those ofa bed evidently been well educated, and accustomed to 
gallery green Move in good society. She was the wife of a good- 
les were:tink-™ Woking young fellow, possessing abilities far above 
a soft plashi the ordinary range, and who had been the editor of 
J-like bubble ¢newspaper; but, unable to turn his literary talents 
surface, All © profitable account, he had joined the expedition 
‘ight sun, and wih the intention of settling in California. I used 
ave stood form @ten to see her shudder, as she sat behind the 
ner, the northi§ #antycurtain which formed the only barrier between 
ttle bays withil ber berth and the quarters of the single men, whose 
out betwee — and too often immodest language shocked 
side rounded Mrear, and caused her to ply her needle the more 
is the nearestgy “iy tly at some linen of miniature dimensions 
ng ina ry d nord - was manifest would ere long come into 
shug, an n,”” 
ae it may After a voyage of seven months, the volun- 
,—as a fitsit@ ers reached the western shores of Mexico; 
and on the 18th of February they landed at 
all his hope] Monterey—then considered the capital of Upper 
neeting witl ornia. Here they were received by some 
insensible tq Wenty or thirty “‘old hands”— i.e. volunteers 
pursuit 0 had preceded them; and the two parties, 
1 the | wuiting, formed a kind of armed Yankee colony 
‘ore than on@™ ® the town, killing time as well as they could 
n oar in th@ 'yquarrelling with the Californian men, dancing 
, in the lang Wth the Californian women, learning to ride on 
like steam te Californian horses, and playing at the Cali- 
»st no opps lan gaming-tables. From these agreeable 
ific acquit *upations a portion of them were called away 
rous voyage tarly in March, and embarked for Lower Cali- 
put a barrel 3mia,—where their services were required 
orgy an oe the Mexicans and their Indian allies. 
Jaunted, adventures of the author and his fellow 
Penny in unteers in this military expedition into Lower 
ily trust tia furnish materials for a chapter or 
3 approp Wo that may be interesting to those who like 














of Indian-shooting in the woods and hair’s- 
th escapes of Yankee skirmishers. 














The little town of San José was the head- 
quarters of the American volunteers in Lower 
California; and it was while under drill here 
that the author and his comrades first heard of 
the great gold discoveries.— 

“ News reached us of several extensive and pro- 
lific gold mines having been discovered in Upper 
California, and of large fortunes having been realized 
in an incredibly brief space of time, by the lucky few 
who chanced to be on the spot, or in the more imme- 
diate neighbourhood. At first, the report was treated 
very lightly, the majority of our men laughing at the 
idea of gold being found in abundance on the ground; 
and the whole affair being considered as a hoax got 
up to induce an emigration into those parts, we heard 
little or nothing more about it for a while.” 

Soon, however, the most sceptical became 

convinced that the “diggings” were no hoax; 
and, news arriving at this instant that a treaty 
had been at length concluded between the 
United States and Mexico, on the basis of a 
renunciation by the former of all claim to Lower 
California, one and all of the party were eager 
to be off to the goldenland. Returning, there- 
fore, to Monterey, where they were detained 
some time by the difficulty of obtaining a 
formal discharge, the governor, Col. Mason, 
having set out for the “diggings” and left 
official business behind him,—they formed 
themselves into little bands or parties for ex- 
cursions to the mining grounds. ‘The plan 
adopted,”’ says Mr. Ryan, 
“was to form bands of three, five, or ten, under the 
leadership of one of the number, whose name the 
party took, and continued to be distinguished by. A 
set of written rules was drawn up for the regulation 
of the general interests, these rules varying in certain 
points, according to the peculiar views of particular 
associations.” 

The author, who seems to have been one of 
the last to catch the gold fever, did give way at 
length when he saw all‘his old comrades gone; 
and set out with four others on an expedition 
to the mines. When, after a toilsome and 
dangerous journey, he arrived at his destina- 
tion—the ‘‘ Stanislaus mine,” — he had but one 
companion left,—a strong rough fellow named 
Halliday. The following is an account of the 
first night at the “ diggings.” — 

‘The mine was a deep ravine, embosomed amidst 
lofty hills, surmounted by and covered with pine, and 
having, in the bottom itself, abundance of rock, mud, 
and sand. Halliday and I encamped at the very 
lowest part of the ravine, a steep rock which towered 
above our heads affording us shelter, and a huge, flat 
stone beneath our feet promising a fair substitute for 
a dry bed. Here then we stretched our macheers 
and blankets, and arranged our saddles and bags, so 
as to make ourselves as comfortable and warm as 
possible, although in spite of our precautions and 
contrivances, and of a tolerably good fire, our en- 
campment was bitterly cold, and we lay exposed to 
a heavy dew. We had given up our horses into the 
charge of the Indians, and I saw to their being safely 
placed in the cavallard, whilst Halliday went to chop 
wood; a task I was too weak to perform. I cannot 
say we slept; we might more correctly be said to 
have had a long and most uncomfortable doze, and 
when morning broke, we were shivering with cold, 
and shook the dew in a shower from our clothes. I 
consulted with my companion, and urged upon him 
the prudence of our setting to work to construct our- 
selves a sort of log cabin; otherwise I felt certain, 
from the experience of the past night, our sojourn at 
the mines would be likely to prove fatal to one or 
both of us. He was, however, far too eager to try 
his fortune at digging to listen to my proposal, at 
which he even smiled, probably at the bare idea of 
weather, privation or toil, being able to affect his 
powerful frame. I saw him presently depart up the 
ravine, shouldering a pick, And glancing now and 
then at his knife, whilst I proceeded in search of 
materials for constructing a temporary place of 
shelter. As my strength was unequal to the task of 
felling timber, I endeavoured to procure four poles, 
intending to sink them into the ground, and to 





stretch on the top of them a bed-tick I had reserved 
for the purpose.” 

For a day or two the author went about 
making observations as to the modes of gold 
digging, &c., which soon convinced him that 
the mines were no place for him; while poor 
Halliday, though toiling from morning till night, 
had but small success. At length one morning 
the author went out to try his own luck. He 
stood moralizing, he says, among the diggers, 
and entertaining “strong misgivings whether the 
results attained by such severe toil were at all 
commensurate with the sacrifices made in con- 
nexion with it,’’ when his moralizings 
“were brought to an abrupt close by a boisterous 
exclamation from Halliday. ‘Luck, by G—}’ 
said he, tossing up a small lump of gold, which he 
had succeeded in picking out with his knife from a 
hole at which he had stopped, whilst I stood gazing 
at the extraordinary scene around me, absorbed in my 
reflections. This was quite enough to drive all phi- 
losophy out of my head, and I forthwith looked out 
for a likely place, and began to dig away as busily as 
the rest. I wrought in good earnest the whole of 
that day, and was completely unsuccessful. Never 
theless, I renewed the operation on the following 
one, and got about six dollars-worth of gold; whilst 
Halliday procured to the value of ten, The day 
after, we were both tolerably fortunate, bringing in 
between us about three ounces; but, during the re- 
mainder of the time we sojourned at the mine, Hal- 
liday did not average more than eight dollars a day, 
and I seldom exceeded from four to six. In the 
middle of the day, the heat became so intense, that 
I was compelled to discontinue my labours, and rest 
awhile, whilst the exhalations arising from the damp- 
ness of the ground where I washed the clay were no 
less oppressive and injurious. In fact, as the time 
advanced, I felt myself growing weaker; and, as our 
provisions were nearly exhausted, it became neces- 
sary to determine upon some course for the future.” 

While Mr. Ryan saw no reason to doubt that 
some were eminently successful as diggers, he 
perceived that a still surer road to wealth was 
that of trading with these diggers. In the 
scarcity of commodities that prevailed, every 
article of use or convenience fetched an exor- 
bitant price; and those who had such articles to 
dispose of got more gold by selling them than 
they could have obtained by the most assiduous 
labour in digging. “It isn’t the diggers,” said 
one miner to him “ that 
“get the bulk of the gold, but the traders and 
speculators. I even know a person whose wife made 
a very handsome sum by washing linen, whilst her 
husband was away at the mines. Think of twelve 
dollars a dozen,eh! Her husband remained absent 
somewhere about four weeks; and, though he came 
back with a pretty good ‘find,’ she, good woman, 
laughed outright at his gold-washing, for her shirt- 
washing had realized, during the same period, nearly 
double the value in dollars of the ore he had found.” 
Acting on this hint, says Mr. Ryan,— 

“TI began to take advantage of any opportunities 
that presented themselves, to dispose of such articles 
as I could spare, to whoever felt inclined to give me 
a price for them. A pair of pistols, which I had 
purchased at Monterey for eleven dollars and a half, 
I now sold for seven ounces of gold, and subsequently 
ascertained that the purchaser refused twelve for 
them higher up the ravine. My old musket fetched 
two ounces; an overcoat that I had worn during my 
stay in California, and would really not have been 
worth a dollar anywhere but at the mines, realized 
twenty-four dollars; and getting now into the true 
Yankee spirit of trade, I went on in this manner, 
until I made up a purse containing about 300 dollars.” 
His stock of disposable articles having been ex- 
hausted, and his success in digging still con- 
tinuing small, the author resolved to return to 
Monterey on the chance of meeting with some 
remunerative occupation. This, accordingly, he 
did, after many hardships; but finding that 
sign-painting, which was the only thing he 
could turn his hand to, was at a discount in 
Monterey, he removed (April 1849) to San 
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Francisco, then rapidly rising into importance, 
and already promising to be at some future day 
a great port of the Pacific. He gives the 
following description of the celebrated San 
Francisco Bay.— 

“ Unlike the majority of bays, it is not a simple in- 
dentation of the coast, but a little Mediterranean in 
itself, having bold shores and a fertile country adja- 
cent, and being connected with the ocean by a gate 
of rock, or a strait of not more than one mile anda 
half at its greatest width; then suddenly opening out, 
as soon as it is past into an expanse of between 
seventy and eighty miles, completely landlocked, 
with an average breadth of from ten to fifteen miles, 
the head ofthe bay being distant from the sea nearly 
forty miles, at which point commences its connexion 
with the noble and beautiful valleys of the San 
Joachin and Sacramento. I may add of it, that the 
water at the entrance and inside of it is of a depth 
sufficient to admit the largest vessels that were ever 
constructed, which can ride here in perfect safety in 
all kinds of weather; whilst the extent of the harbour 
would accommodate all the navies in the world, with 
room to spare. A more approachable harbour, or 
one offering greater security, is unknown to naviga- 
tors. At the time I speak of—although, but a short 
period before, its waters were comparatively unfre- 
quented —I beheld its glistening surface crowded 
with vessels of all dimensions, and from various coun- 
tries; so vast and important a change had the dis- 
covery of the golden treasures entombed in the 
remote and rugged ravines of the Sacramento and 
San Joachin, wrought for San Francisco Bay.” 

The remainder of the book is taken up with 
descriptions of society at San Francisco, anec- 
dotes and remarks illustrative of the state of 
California generally, and an account of the 
writer’s own fortunes during the five additional 
months that he remained in the country. He 
found that at San Francisco he could turn his 
house-and-sign-painting to more account than 
at Monterey. He had hardly arrived there 
when he contracted with the captain of one of 
the ships in the bay to paint her for payment at 
the rate of 260 dollars a month, clear of all ex- 
penses; and eventually, having formed a part- 
nership with another person, he set up in busi- 
ness in the town—the first house painter that 
California had seen. The business proved 
thriving; but the unhealthiness of the climate 
was such—especially in the unprovided state of 
the colony—that he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to cease being a Californian, and go back 
to the United States. 

The accounts given by Mr. Ryan of the con- 
dition of society in San Francisco and in Cali- 
fornia generally are very interesting. The 
great and universal vice is gambling; in- 
deed this was the only amusement, with the 
exception of drinking, to which the settlers could 
betake themselves. Violence, fraud, and law- 
lessness prevailed everywhere; but there was a 
growing tendency to put down anarchy and 
establish a kind of order by the peremptory ex- 
ercise of Lynch law on every flagrant occasion 
of criminality. Curiously enough, the most 
orderly and respectable portion of the popu- 
lation of San Francisco (which at that time 
consisted, according to Mr. Ryan’s estimate, of 
about 10,000 males, with only 100 females) 
were the Chinese settlers. Of these he gives 
the following account.— 

“ Amongst the various emigrants who daily flocked 
into the city—for each day brought its fresh arrivals 
—were numerous Chinese, and a very considerable 
number of Frenchmen, from the Sandwich Islands 
and from South America. The former had been 
consigned, with houses and merchandize, to certain 
Americans in San Francisco, to whom they were 
bound by contract, as labourers, to work at a scale 
of wages very far below the average paid to mechanics 
and others generally. The houses they brought 
with them from China, and which they set up where 
they were wanted, were infinitely superior and more 
substantial than those erected by the Yankees, being 





built chiefly of logs of wood, or scantling, from six to 
eight inches in thickness, placed one on the top of 
the other, to form the front, rear, and sides; whilst 
the roofs were constructed on an equally simple and 
ingenious plan, and were remarkable for durability. 
These Chinese had all the air of men likely to prove 
good citizens, being quiet, inoffensive, and particularly 
industrious. I once went into an eating-house, kept 
by one of these people, and was astonished at the 
neat arrangement and cleanliness of the place, the 
excellence of the table, and moderate charges. It 
wasstyled the ‘Canton Restaurant ;’and so thoroughly 
Chinese was it in its appointment, and in the manner 
of service, that one might have easily fancied one’s- 
self in the heart of the Celestial Empire. The bar- 
keeper—though he spoke excellent English—was a 
Chinese, as were also the attendants. Every article 
that was sold, even of the most trifling kind, was set 
down, in Chinese characters, as it was disposed of; 
it being the duty of one of the waiters to attend to 
this department. This he did very cleverly and 
quickly, having a sheet of paper for the purpose, on 
which the article and the price were noted down in 
Chinese characters, by means of a long thin brush, 
moistened in a solution of Indian or Chinese ink. As 
I had always been given to understand that these 
people were of dirty habits, I feel it only right to 
state that I was delighted with the cleanliness of 
this place, and am gratified to be able to bear testi- 
mony to the injustice of such a sweeping assertion.” 

Another illustration of the rapidly increasing 
intercourse between China and California is 
given by Mr. Ryan in the Appendix, on the 
authority of a person who describes the state of 
the country at a later date.— 

“ At least 75 houses have been imported from 
Canton, and are put up by Chinese carpenters. 
Nearly all the chairs in private families are of 
Chinese manufacture; and there are two restaurants 
in the town kept by Kang-sung, and Wang-tong, 
where very palatable chow-chow, curry, and tarts, 
are served up by the celestials. Washing is still 
8 dollars a dozen; and the consequence is, large 
quantities of soiled linen are sent to our antipodes 
to be purified. A vessel just in from Canton brought 
250 dozen, which were sent out a few months ago; 
another, from the Sandwich Islands, brought 100 
dozen; and the practice is now becoming general. 
San Francisco is, in fact, more metropolitan in its 
character than any port in the world. Its trade with 
all parts of the Pacific is rapidly increasing. The 
overland emigration is pouring into the country in a 
full tide.” 

That the Californians, the advanced guard 
as they are of the westward movement of 
civilization, should send their dirty linen to be 
washed in China, is a curious enough verifica- 
tion of the prediction of historical philosophers, 
that ultimately the movement of mind would 
complete the great circle of the globe, and the 
spirit that set out from the east would at the 
consummation of its long progress westward 
reach the east again. 

Mr. Ryan returned to the United States by 
way of Panama, not much richer, it would a 
pear, than when he set out,—but considerably 
wiser, and cured of his restlessness.—Of his 
book, we have to say, that it is cleverly written 
and amusing, showing no small degree of 
graphic power, as well as much good sense and 
good feeling. It seems to be trustworthy; and 
may be read with advantage by all who either 
desire to know specially the state and prospects 
of California, or who wish to study the aspects 
of such societies as thus start up at the bidding 
of covetousness and adventure on the extreme 
margin of Civilization. 


Annals of Hawick, A.D. M.CC.XIV.—A.D. 
M.DCCC.XIV., with an Appendix, contain- 
ing Biographical Sketches and other Illus- 
trative Documents. By James Wilson, Town 
Clerk of Hawick. Edinburgh, Stevenson. 

AN amusing essay might be written on the 

various causes which al induced persons 

unconnected with the literary world to “ take 








up the pen,” as the phrase is. The reason wha 
has produced the little volume Latins ac a 
however, stand quite alone :—it is, “the my 
pletion of a line of railway to which the a 
olis of Scotland and the ancient } 
awick have become respective termini,” 
This undertaking “ appeared to the compiler 
suitable opportunity ras stringing together a 


notes connected with the history of the town ag 
he had from time to time entered on his tablet,” 
It is due to Mr. Wilson to say, that he hag 
evinced laudable diligence ; and we quite a 

with him, that oftentimes the scantiest materi. 
be of great service to the future topo. 


als may 
grapher. 
The earliest notices of Hawick are ve 

brief. The ‘ Mote” of Hawick seems, hoy. 
ever, to prove that a town was existing here 
even in British times; since huge mounds of this 
description were certainly used as places where 
the whole population met and where justice was 
administered. The ‘“Catrail,” or Picts-work 
Ditch, at some distance from the town—a wide 
fosse, with a rampart on either side—is another 
proof of the antiquity of Hawick ; but its his. 
tory during Saxon times and during the 
earlier portion of the Middle Ages is quite 
a blank. The earliest notices are contained 
in the monastic chartularies,—and have little 
interest. In later times Hawick, occupying 
a station so near to the border, suffered alike 
from the Scots and from the English troops, 
besides being exposed to the predatory inroads 
of those border-thieves whose daring has been 
handed down to us in many a spirited old 
ballad. Johnnie Armstrong, whose doings are 
remembered among the peasantry of the border 
with almost as great interest as the deeds of 
Robin Hood are dwelt on by our own, came 
riding in gallant array to Hawick, to meet the 
young king in 1529,—and was there sentenced 
to death. The story is well and quaintly told by 
old Pitscottie; and we cannot repress a regret 
at the hard fate of the gallant freebooter.— 


“Efter this hunting, the King hanged Johne 
Armstrang, laird of Kilknokie, quhilk monie Scottis 
mene heavily lamented, for he was ane doubtit 
(redoubted) man, and als good ane chieftain as ever 
was vpoun the Borderis, aither of Scotland or of 
England. And albeit he was ane lous livand man, 
and sustained the number of xxiiij weil horsed able 
gentlemen with him, yitt he never molested no 
Scottis man. But it is said, from the Scottis Border 
to New Castle of Ingland, theire was not ane of 
quhatsoever estate bot payed to this Johne Armstrang 
ane tribut, to be free of his cumber, he was # 
doubtit in Ingland. So, when he entred in before 
the King, he cam verrie reverentlie with his forsaid 
number, verrie richly apparaled, trusting that in 
respect he had come to the Kingis grace willinglie 
and voluntarlie, not being tane or apprehendit be 
the King, he sould obtain the mair favour. But 
when the King saw him and his men so gorgeous @ 
their apparell, and so many braw men under ane 
tirrantis commandment, throwardlie he turned about 
his face, and bad tak that tirrant out of his sight, 
saying, ‘Quhat wantis yon knave that a king should 
have?” But when Johne Armstrang perceay 
that the King kindled in ane furie againes him, and 
had no hope of his liff, notwithstanding of many 
great and fair offers quhilk he offered: to the King; 
that is, that he should sustene himself with fourte 
gentlemen, ever readie to wait upon his Majesty’ 
seruice, and never to take a penny of Scotland of 
Scottis man. Secondlie, that there was not ane 
subject in Ingland, duke, earl, lord, or barroun, bot 
within ane certain day he sould bring ony of thame 
to his Majestie, either quick or dead: he seeing 10 
hope of the King's favor towards him, said vens 
proudlie, ‘I am bot ane fool to seek grace at ane 
graceless face; bot had I knawin, Sir, that you 
would have taken my lyff this day, I sould have 
lived upon the Borderis in dispyte of Kyng Hame 
and you baith; for I knaw that Kyng Harne 
doun-weigh my best hors with gold to knew that 
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was condemned to die this day,’—so he was led to 
the scaffold, and he and all his men hanged. This 
being done, the King returned to Edinburgh the 
wij day of July, and remained meikle of that 
winter in Edinburgh.” : 
They were executed at Carlenrig Chapel, near 
Hawick; and it is the belief of the country 
Je that in token of the injustice of the sen- 
tence the trees withered away. A very widely- 
read superstition is this. Thievery did not, 
toeever, ecline; and in 1561 the Earl of Mar, 
gddenly marching to Hawick, apprehended 
fifty-three of the most noted outlaws, eighteen 
of whom were instantly drowned, “‘for lack of 
irees and halters!"” A strange lack would this 
pear to the rangers of “merrie Sherwood.” 
the records of the town afford but little that is 
interesting. Cases of stealing peats, small sums 
gmoney, and such like, are frequent ; and the 
jghabitants of the good town of Hawick seem 
to have indulged in very disrespectful speeches 
towards the town authorities, calling them by 
sundry very ludicrous epithets, which are 
gravely set down, together with the due penalty, 
—which appears to have been rigidly enforced in 
ill cases. The stringent laws against beggars 
hich were enacted by this diminutive corpora- 
tion, are curious. The authoritiesseem to have 
had the power of summarily driving them 
from the town, “never again to be seen, by 
ight nor by day, within the burgh of Hawick, 
ariiberties thereof, on pain of being branded on 
the face !” Hawick has been rather an unfor- 
tunate town, having suffered both from fire and 
from water more than once. ‘The account of 
the last of these calamities, in 1767, is curious.— 
“Qn the 5th of August, the river Slitterick, which 
mms through Hawick, in Scotland, rose to an un- 
common height without any extraordinary rain fall- 
ing, that day, or for some days before, and the river 
Teviot was then fordable. It began to rise about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and continued increas- 
ing till after six, when the water was 22 feet higher 
than usual. The consternation of the town’s people 
is scarce to be conceived, for the water rushed into 
the streets with inexpressible violence, threatening 
uiversal desolation. Fifteen dwelling-houses, with 
the corn-mill at the end of the town, were presently 
sept away, and the very rock on which they were 
founded, washed so clean that not a bit of rubbish 
or vestige of a building was left. As no human 
asistance could avail, the minister of the place called 
ihe inhabitants to church, to supplicate Heaven to 
wert the.judgment that seemed to threaten them. 
At the height of the flood, a servant-maid, belonging 
toa merchant of the town, recollected that her 
master had in the house (which was then surrounded 
vithwater) about 300/. ingold. Her master being from 
home, she acquainted the neighbours, and begged 
theirassistance to recover it, but none of them would 
venture: upon which the girl waded boldly into the 
house, and got hold of the bag with the money, but, 
coming out, she was carried down by the stream. 
Providence, however, interposed for her safety. She 
vas cast ashore on a green, a little below the town, 
justalive, and the money grasped in both her hands, 
& fast, that, with some difficulty, it was removed.” 
The volume concludes with an appendix of 
statistical papers, and of memoirs of a number 
worthy men who were ministers of Hawick ; 
~and to those connected by early associations 
vith the spot or its neighbourhood we doubt 
tot these Annals will prove acceptable. 





™ arent Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
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[Second Notice.] 
A foreign journey undertaken by Southey in 
the year 1815, and terminated by that happy 
return home which he cordially though perhaps 
too confidentially commemorated in his ‘ Pil- 
Fimage to Waterloo,’ may be said to have 
the period of domestic sunshine which, 


in 1816. The blow was borne with resignation, 
but it left its trace. The storm-cloud passed, 
but the heaven was less bright than it had been 
before. We know not that the library of 
English correspondence contains more un- 
affected, natural, or high-toned revelations of a 
manly mind bowed but not broken by sorrow 
than those contained in Southey’s letters re- 
ferring to this great bereavement. The fol- 
lowing—one among a score—will lead many a 
reader to seek out the rest of the series. — 
“To John May, Esq. 
“ Keswick, June 12, 1816. 

“My dear Friend,—I have not written to you 
for some weeks. Time passes on, and the lapse of 
two months may perhaps enable me now to judge 
what permanent effect this late affliction may pro- 
duce upon my habitual state of mind. It will be 
long before I shall cease to be sensible of the change 
in my relaxations, my pleasures, hopes, plans, and 
prospects; very long, I fear, will it be before a sense 
of that change will cease to be my latest thought at 
night and my earliest in the morning. Yet I am 
certainly resigned to this privation; and this I say, 
not in the spirit with which mere philosophy teaches 
us to bear that which is inevitable, but with a 
Christian conviction that this early removal is a 
blessing to him who is removed. We read of 
persons who have suddenly become gray from violent 
emotions of grief or fear. I feel in some degree as 
if I had passed at once from boyhood to the de- 
cline of life. I had never ceased to be a boy in 
cheerfulness till now. All those elastic spirits are 
now gone; nor is it in the nature of things that they 
should return. I am still capable of enjoyment, 
and trust that there is much in store for me; but 
there is an end of that hilarity which I possessed 
more uninterruptedly, and in a greater degree, than 
any person with whom I was ever acquainted. 
You advised me to write down my recollections of 
Herbert while they were fresh. I dare not under- 
take the task. Something akin to it, but in a 
different form, and with a more extensive purpose, I 
have begun; but my eyes and my head, suffer too 
much in the occupation for me to pursue it as yet; 
and as these effects cannot be concealed, I must 
avoid as much as possible all that would produce 
them. This, believe me, is an effort of forbearance, 
for my heart is very much set upon completing 
what I have planned. The effect upon Edith will 
be as lasting as upon myself; but she had not the 
same exuberance of spirits to lose, and therefore it 
will be less perceptible. The self-command which 
she has exercised has been truly exemplary, and 
commands my highest esteem. Your god-daughter, 
thank God, is well. Her daily lesson will long be a 
melancholy task on my part, since it will be a soli- 
tary one. She is now so far advanced that I can 
make some of her exercises of use, and set her to 
translate passages for my notes, from French, 
Spanish, or Portuguese. Of course this is not done 
without some assistance and some correction. Still 
while she improves herself she is assisting me, and 
the pleasure that this gives me is worth a great deal. 
She is a good girl, with a ready comprehension, quick 
feelings, a tender heart, and an excellent disposition. 
I pray God that her life may be spared to make me 
happy while I live, and some one who may be 
worthy of her when it shall be time for her to con- 
tract other ties and other duties. I suppose you 
will receive my Lay in a few days. God bless you, 
my dear friend !—Y ours most affectionately, 

Rosert SouTHeEy.” 

Literature as well as Misery ‘“‘makes a man 
acquainted with strange bedfellows.” In our 
last we saw Southey fraternizing with Byron :— 
he is now to figure in company no less “ pecu- 
liar.” Among the many signs of late “with 
fear of change perplexing monarchs,” none 


crystal,” or the tub (or stump) ravings of re- 
formers after the fashion of the dismal Mr. 
Toobad immortalized by Mr. Peacock. Thirty- 
five years ago, at least, we find Montesinos 
and one of the first of the Socialists in curious 
intercourse.— 

“ What with the King of Prussia’s librarian, the 
two secretaries of the Bible Society, and other such 
out of the way personages who come to me by a sort 
of instinct, I have had little time and less leisure 
since my return. The last odd personage who made 
his appearance was Owen of Lanark, who is neither 
more nor less than such a Pantisocrat as I was in 
the days ofmy youth. Heis as ardent now as I was 
then, and will soon be cried down as a visionary 
(certainly he proposes to do more than I can believe 
practicable in this generation); but I will go to 
Lanark to see what he has done. I conversed with 
him for about an hour, and, not knowing anything 
about him, good part of the time elapsed before I 
could comprehend his views,—so little probable did 
it appear that any person should come to me with a 
levelling system of society, and tell me he had been 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Ministers, 
&c. But he will be here again in a day or two, and 
meantime I have read a pamphlet which is much 
more injudicious than his conversation, and will very 
probably frustrate the good which he might by pos- 
sibility have produced. To this system he says we 
must come speedily... ++ What he says of the manu- 
facturing system has much weight in it; the ma- 
chinery which enables us to manufacture for half the 
world has found its way into other countries; every 
market is glutted; more goods are produced than can 
be consumed; and every improvement in mechanism 
that performs the work of hands, throws so many 
mouths upon the public,—a growing evil which has 
been increased by the premature employment of chil- 
dren, bringing them into competition with the grown 
workmen when they should have been at school or 
at play. He wants Government to settle its paupers 
and supernumerary hands in villages‘upon waste lands, 
to live in community; urging that we must go to 
the root of the evil at once. He talks of what he 
has done at Lanark (and this indeed has been much 
talked of by others); but his address to his people 
there has much that is misplaced, injudicious, and 
reprehensible. Did you see him in London? Had 
we met twenty years ago, the meeting might have 
influenced both his life and mine in no slight degree. 
During those years he has been a practical man, and 
I have been a student; we do not differ in the main 
point, but my mind has ripened more than his.” 
What further ripening (or rotting) of the 
minds of these two sincere men took place in 
after years with regard to such questions as 
faith, morals and economy—we may perhaps 
gather from the future pages of the correspon- 
dence. Here is another passage not to be over- 
looked as remarkable, its date considered.— 

“T incline to think there will come a time when 
public opinion will no more tolerate the extreme of 
poverty in a large class of the community, than it 
now tolerates slavery in Europe. Meantime it is 
perfectly clear that the more we can improve the 
condition of the lower classes, the greater number of 
customers we procure for the home market; and 
that if we can make people pay taxes instead of 
claiming poor-rates, the wealth as well as security of 
the State is increased. The poor-rates are a mo- 
mentous subject, and I have long believed you were 
the only man who could grapple with it. I see, or 
think I see, palliatives and alteratives, in providing 
the labourers with garden and grass-land, in establish- 
ing saving banks, in national education, and in afford- 
ing all possible facilities and encouragement for emi- 
gration, and in colonizing at home upon our waste 
lands.” 

The year 1817 saw the unauthorized publi- 
cation of Southey’s ‘Wat Tyler’—the conse- 





have seemed stranger to the superficial than the 
coquettish meal of the two most extreme | 
parties: those we mean severally representing | 
starched absolutism and almost licentiously | 
free liberalism—on certain neutral grounds and | 
common questions. This, however, is no more | 
a new phenomenon than the foolish talk attri- 





0 our last, we pointed to the Poet as enjoying. 
The death of his son Herbert took place a 


buted to poor Lady Blessington’s “ Indian 


quent attacks upon him made by his antagonists, 
—his own justification as addressed to ‘‘ The 
Editor of the Courier,’ —his great quarrel 
with Mr. Smith of Norwich, leading to those 
acrimonious letters in which the Poet's revel in 
sharp language resembles rather the evolutions 
of a solid matador than the defence of a 
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sincere man, in whom even his anger must] 


needs be just and dignified. Whatever opinion 
of the writer’s temper this controversy may 
have produced, it obviously tended to raise his 
reputation as a political writer: since we very 
shortly afterwards find Southey refusing an ap- 
pointment of great weight and emolument 
offered to him on the part of the proprietors of 
The Times. But here we come upon the virtue 
and the strength of the Laureate’s character. 
He knew that his force and his happiness prin- 
cipally lay in that world of literary research 
and imaginative composition which yielded far 
smaller and more precarious pecuniary gains, 
and remained deaf to all temptation. One less 
calmly and comprehensively wise than he 
might have sentimentalized concerning “the 
duty he owed to his family,” as if it were 
every man’s duty to grow as rich as possible, 
no matter what the sacrifice,—and have yielded. 
But what is more remarkable still as arguing 

erfect serenity, such refusal never seems to 
fone been repented of. In this Southey was 


anecdotes and dicta. The first will seem comical 
enough to those who recollect by whom other 
scandals of 1818 (merrily by Scott called ‘Tory 
mischief”) were covertly swelled and triumph- 
antly enjoyed.— 

“T have a chance letter from Stuart: he says 
Cobbett has fallen one third in sale, and all such 
publications are declining, but the anarchists are as 
active as ever, and new opportunities will occur for 
bringing their venom into life. ‘These wretches,’ 
he continues, ‘are effecting their purposes by libel- 
ling ; they are driving off the ground every man that 
can oppose them ; they are conquering by scandal, 
and Ministers wish as much as others to keep out of 
the way. Unless this spirit of scandal is put down, 
unless the licentiousness of the press be restrained, 
certainly it will effect a revolution,—restrained, I 
mean, by new laws, and new regulations. It is alto- 
gether, as at present practised, a new thing, not 
older than the French Revolution. I can perceive 
every one shrinking from it,—you, me, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, &c. Every one about the press 
dreads Cobbett’s scandal; and thus when a man 
throws off ali consideration of character, he has all 





superior to those who seem resolved in some 
way or other to get from their own simple and 
voluntary decisions the after-profits of self- 
condolence or of grumbling. Thus viewed, 


there is something most —— in the follow- | 


ing letter, written not long after the above 
dazzling offer was declined. The very touch 
of egotism concerning ‘‘us poets’’ is here relish- 
ing in its consolatory complacency.— 

“Your picture of the Norfolk scenery is very 
lively and very just. I have been twice in my life 
at Norwich, and once at Yarmouth, many years ago, 
long enough to have drawn from that open and level 
country some images, which were introduced in 
Thalaba. I remember writing an epistle in blank 
verse from thence in 1798, which had some descrip- 
tive lines that might be worth transcribing, if they 
were at hand. It was the unbroken horizon which 
impressed me, appearing so much wider than at sea; 
and the skyscapes which it afforded. I had the same 
impression in passing through Picardy; and if I 
lived in such a country, should perhaps find as many 
beauties in the sky as I do here upon the earth. 
Anywhere I could find food for the heart and the 
imagination, at those times when we are open to 
outward influences, except in great cities. If I were 
confined in them, I should wither away like a flower 
in a parlour window. Did you notice the cry of 
the bittern in that country? I heard it between 
Yarmouth and Norwich. Its spiral flight, when it 
takes wing, is as remarkable and as peculiar as its 
cry. This bird has been extirpated here; only one 
has been seen since I have resided at Keswick, and 
that was shot by a young Cantab, who ate it for his 
dinner, and had no more brains in his head than the 
bittern. Having nothing to hope in this world, and 
nothing to desire in it for myself, except as quiet a 
passage through it as it may please God to grant, 
my mind, when it takes its course, recurs to the 
world which is to come, and lays as naturally now 
the scenes of its day-dreams in Heaven, as it used 
to do upon earth. I think of the many intimacies I 
have made among the dead, and with what delight 
I shall see and converse with those persons whose 
lives and writings have interested me, to whom I 
have endeavoured to render justice, or from whom 
I have derived so much pleasure and benefit of the 
highest kind. Something perhaps we shall have to 
communicate, and oh! how much to learn! The 
Roman Catholics, when they write concerning Hea- 
ven, arrange the different classes there with as much 
precision as a master of the ceremonies could do. 
Their martyrs, their doctors, their confessors, their 
monks and their virgins, have each their separate 
society. As for us poets, they have not condescended 
to think of us; but we shall find one another out, 


and a great many questions I shall have to ask of 


Spenser and of Chaucer. Indeed, I half hope to get 
the whole story of Cambuscan bold; and to hear the 
lost books of the Faéry Queen. Lope de Vega and 
I shall not meet with equal interest, and yet it will 
be a pleasant meeting.” 


It remains to string together a few literary 


others in his power. Even the Ministry, too, and 
| their friends, I think shrink from those who fight 
their battles, when covered with filth in the fray.’ ” 


A criticism upon ‘ Samor’ shall come next:— 
| T have just finished Henry Milman’s poem, a 
| work of great power. But the story is ill constructed, 
and the style hasa vice analogous to that which pre- 
vailed in prose about 170 years ago, when every com- 
| position was overlaid with strained thoughts and far- 
| fetched allusions. The faults here are a perpetual 
| Stretch and strain of feeling; and the too frequent 
presence of the narrator, bringing his own fancies 
| and meditations in the foreground, and thereby,—as 
|in French landscape-engraving,— calling off atten- 
| tion from the main subject, and destroying the effect. 
With less poetry Samor would have been a better 
poem. Milman has been endeavouring to adapt the 
moody and thoughtful character of Wordsworth’s 
philosophical poetry to heroic narration: they are 
| altogether incompatible ; and Wordsworth himself, 
| when he comes to narrate in his higher strains, throws 


| it aside like a wrestler’s garment, and is as severe a 
| writer as Dante, who is the great master in this style. 
If Milman can perceive or be persuaded of his fault, 
he has powers enough for anything ; but it is a seduc- 
jtive manner, and I think that as our poetry in 
| Cowley’s days was overrun with conceits of thought, 
| it is likely in the next generation to be overflown with 
| this exuberance of feeling.” 
The following traits of character are amusing. 
“My dear Wynn,—Since I wrote to you at Bou- 
logne, the greater part of my time has been consumed 
by interruptions of which I ought not to complain, 
seeing they must needs be beneficial to my health, 
| however they may be felt in the sum total of the 
year’s work. I have had for a guest C- There 
| is something remarkable in the history of this family. 
His grandmother was a she-philosopher, a sort of 
animal much worse than a she-bear. Her house- 
keeper having broken her leg, she was exceedingly 
indignant at not being able to convince her that there 
was no such thing as pain; and when the poor woman 
complained that the children disturbed her by play- 
ing in a room over her head, she insisted upon it that 
that was impossible, because it was the nature of 
sound to ascend; and, therefore, she could not be 
disturbed unless they played in the room under her. 
This good lady bred up her children as nearly as she 
could upon Rousseau’s maxims, and was especially 
careful that they should receive no religious instruc- 
tion whatever. Her daughter had nearly grown up 
before she ever entered a church, and then she 
earnestly entreated a friend to take her there from 
motives of curiosity. This daughter has become a 
truly religious woman. The son has not departed 
from the way in which he was trained up; but as he is 
not a hater of religion, only an unbeliever in it, and 
has a good living in his gift, he chooses that his only 
son should take orders, this living being the most 
convenient means of providing an immediate esta- 
blishment for him! C introduced himself to 
me about three years ago by sending me some poems, 
which for a youth of seventeen were almost better 





to visit me, his father was thrown into a Paroxyem, 
anger, notwithstanding the mollia tempora fendi had 
been chosen for venturing to make the 

he suffered him to see me in London last year, 
had formed a notion that I was a Methodist, 
drank nothing but water; and I believe it raised me 
considerably in his estimation when C—_ 
him that I seemed to enjoy wine as much ag any may 


Wilberforce, also, has been here with all his hen, 
hold, and such a household! The principle of ty 
family seems to be that, provided the servants hayg 
faith, good works are not be expected from them, ang 
the utter disorder which prevails in consequence 5 
truly farcical. The old coachman would figure y 
the stage. Upon making some complaint about the 
horses, he told his master and mistress that since 
they had been in this country they had been g0 laky 
and -river-and-mountain-and-valley-mad, that 
had thought of nothing which they ought to think 
of. I have seen nothing in such pell-mell, 
turvy, and chaotic confusion as Wilberforce’s 
ments since I used to see a certain breakfast-table jy 
Skeleton Corner.* His wife sits in the midst of j 
like Patience on a monument, and he frisks about ag 
if every vein in his body were filled with quicksilver. 
but, withal, there is such a constant hilarity in every 
look and motion, such a sweetness in all his tones, 
such a benignity in all his thoughts, words, anj 
actions, that all sense of his grotesque appearanee is 
presently overcome, and you can feel nothing but 
love and admiration for a creature of so happy and 
blessed a nature.” 


The annals of the year 1819 contain glimpses 
of one who had to struggle for many and many 
a season after, ere he won acceptance from the 
world of readers. The following is from a letter 
addressed to Scott.— 

“Our successors (for you and I are now old 
enough in authorship to use this term) are falling 
into the same faults as the Roman poets after the 
Augustan age, and the Italians after the golden season 
of their poetry. They are overlabouring their pro 
ductions, and overloading them with ornament, » 
that all parts are equally prominent, every where glare 
and glitter, and no keeping and no repose. Henry 
Milman has spoilt his Samor in this way. It is full 
of power and of beauty, but too full of them. Ther 
is another striking example in a little volume called 
Night, where some of the most uncouth stories ime 
ginable are told ina strain of continued tip-toe effort; 
and you are vexed to see such uncommon talents # 
oddly applied, and such Herculean strength wasted 
in preposterous exertions. The author's name is 
Elliott, a self-taught man, in business (the iron trade, 
I believe) at Rotherham. He sends play after play 
to the London theatres, and has always that sort of 
refusal which gives him encouragement to try ab 
other. Sheridan said of one of them that it was‘a 
comical tragedy, but he did not know any man wha 
could have written such a one.’ I have given him 
good advice, which he takes as it is meant, and some 
thing may come of him yet.” 

In closing this fourth volume, we must re 
peat that it is the richest of the series,—the 
value and variety of its contents to be hardly 
indicated within any reasonable limits. 
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Faith end Practice, by a Country Curate, fc. 3s. cl. 1 
Francis's (G. W.) Analysis of British Ferns, 4th ed. 8v0. 5¢. Cl. a 
Foshery’s (F. V.) Hymns and Poems for the Sick, 2nd ed. fe. 7. 
Goldsmith's History of England, by J. Dymock, new ed. 1 
Halsted’s (E. P.) The Screw Fleet of the Navy, royal 8v9- 
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| than should be wished..... When he first proposed 


“«* A part of Christ Church, so called, where Mr. W; 
rooms were situated.” 


Heywood's (T.) Dramatic Works, by J. P. Collier, Vol. I. 8¥™ ine 
es 
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and Practical Sermons, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Re and Haunts of the Poets, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. each. 
Seagien’ The Catspaw, a Comedy, sq. 12mo. 1s. swd. 
D.) The State and Prospects of J amaica, fc. 3s. cl. 
songias, by S. Selby Coppard, 2nd ed. fc. 48. 6d. cl. 
3 we F.) The Guide to Cricketers, 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 
} The Children of the New Forest, 4th ed. 2vols. 10s. 
erhdeacom | Sermons, Vol. IV. 2nd ed. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
“ae or Miscellaneous Essays, 2nd ed. 5s.6d. 
‘s and Legends of North of Scotland, 2nd ed. 7s.6d. 
and Remedy, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
ed Congregations, 2nd ed. 8vo. 12s, el. 
’ ted Animals, 18mo. 1s. cl. 
“rT P. R. James, 3 vols. = 8v0. 31s. 6d. 
e Word of God, &c. fc. 2s. 6d. cl. 
r Vol XLT 1. ‘ Irving's Tales of a Traveller,’ 1s, bds. 
Irving's ‘ The Crayon Miscellany,’ fc. 1s. bds. 
’’ Irving’s ‘ Life of Columbus,’ 1 vol. fc. 2s. 6d. cl. 
itation on the Bible, by a Layman, 12mo. 7s. cl, 
, new ed. 8VO. 78. 6d. el. 
‘er’s (Dr. F.) Outline of the Study of Theology, 4s. cl. 
Female Disciple, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
(Rev. M. H.) Mornings among the Jesuits, 3rd ed. 7s. cl. 
" Student's Atlas, with Index, coloured, folio, 1. 1s. half bd. 
- ‘5 Lincoln’s Inn, its Ancient and Modern Buildings, fe. 6s. 
's (B.) Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family, 9s. cl. 
Job 500! Library, Vol. V. * Martin’s Youthful Christianity,’ 1s. 
tot es (J. H.) Overland Companion, cr. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
5 (Rev. J.) The Rainbow of the Covenant, 32mo. 2s. cl. gilt. 
patel Services for the Forest School, Walthamstow, 
Sortain’s (J. Sermons, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
se icv. D.) The Crisis of Being, 2nd ed. fe. 2s. 6d. cl. 
(§.) On Ancient Heathen Writers, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
“9(W.) Nineveh and Persepolis, cr. 8vo. 8s. cl. 
= Rev. 8. A.) Abraham's Bosom, fe. 5s. cl. 
Wordsworth s(Dr. C.) Occasional Sermons, 8vo. 8s. cl. 
‘s(J. B.) Manual of Flower Gardening for Ladies, new ed. 1s. 
Woods (J.) Treatise on Sketching from Nature, royal 8vo, 6s. 6d. cl. 
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INFLUENCES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ REVERBERATIONS.” 
God’s world is passing into ours ; 
Its beauty, silent, ripe, and sweet, 
Its truth which we are proud to greet 
Fashion and strengthen all our powers. 


The sun round whom the planets glide, 
The moon that gives the light she takes, 
The flowers in meadows and in brakes, 

The flowing and the ebbing tide,— 


The granite rock on which are laid, 
Level or slanted, slate and stone, 
With flowers and mosses overgrown, 

Sweet children of the sun and shade,— 


The bridging rainbow, the blue gloom 
That in romantic gorges sleeps, 
The floating amber light that creeps 
Over the fields where cowslips bloom,— 


The pale green azure hue that gleams 
On the sky’s rim when suns are low, 
Full of a sweet dead Long-Ago, 

Yet breathing Hope’s delicious dreams :— 


God’s world is passing into ours ; 
Sun, moon, and tide, with clouds that dye 
And trees that yearn to reach the sky 
Fashion our minds and mould our powers :— 


Men whom we champion wrong or right, 
And women fond, with sweet warm breath 
Flowing through lips that kiss till death, 
And eyelids trembling with delight,— 


The children that about us play, 
With golden hair and round soft flesh, 
Smooth as magnolia flowers, and fresh 
Pull cheeks that blush like dawning day,— 


The songs the elder poets sung, 
The lays of Greece, the Hebrew’s psalm, 
The thoughts of wise men grave and calm 
That live, or died when Time was young. 


The soul is like a mirror fair, 
Reflecting every shape or hue, 
Yet as it changes, changing, too, 

All that we know, and all we are. 


God’s world is passing into ours,— 

This everlasting sea of life 

Rolls its swift waves in calm and strife 
Or all our feelings, all our powers. 





STHMUS OF PANAMA AND THE WEST INDIA MAIL 
ROUTE. 





Sick my letter respecting the Oceanic Canal 
Yhich you published on the 20th of April, the | 
mended route to ‘‘ Chagres” has been laid before | 
the public; and in your remarks on it in the 
Atheneum of last Saturday the town of Chagres is 

rized as unimportant, and occupying at | 
Present a false position. It is true that Chagres és | 
4 mean little place, just now; but when the | 
¢ transit shall be fairly established to Panama 
by railroad, or canal, or both, this port may ex- 
pect an advance in rank and position, instead of a 


decline. The great fact of its being the Atlantic | 


Port the nearest to the Pacific, confirms this anti- 


os 


n. The harbour and anchorage to leeward | 
the island of Manzariello, near Chagres, is es- 


teemed a good haven,—the anchorage being com- | 


paratively deep, and sheltered against-bad weather. 

And as Panama is rapidly rising in importance, the 
port on the Atlantic most accessible from it will 
ever command trade and intercourse. An estate 
(not a large one) nine miles from Panama was sold 
last week for 12,000/. sterling, to an Englishman ; 
and property on the isthmus increases in value. 
We may, therefore, hope for better things for 
Chagres. 

In the Times.of the 13th and 14th inst., allusion 
is made to the Nicaraguan Treaty—respecting the 
Oceanic Canal,—and to the Panama Railway. The 
Treaty points to the San Juan river and Lake 
Nicaragua as the likely route for the first canal,—it 


is to be hoped that there will eventually be more | 


than one ; and for those interested in this subject 
and in this route, I take the liberty of recommending 
a perusal of a distinct and valuable essay given in 
Mr. J. L. Stephens’s ‘ Central America,’ with full 
survey made by an English officer, and concluding 
with some sensible remarks. by Mr. Stephens, of 


great interest now, and here, from the attention | 
The | 
Government of New Grenada propose assisting the ' 


which the public are giving to this subject. 


railway works by sending detachments of labourers 
to the Isthmus of Panama. 

It is pleasant to read your remarks on the 
sketch of the new mail route (proposed) across the 


Atlantic, for two reasons:—1. The crossing is to | 


be so direct, and so quick ;—twelve days ;—2. The 
route will be preferable to the present one, and a 
decided improvement on the arrangement existing 
just now, which takes the mails round to Barbadoes 
from Madeira! But it seems a pity that the Mail 
Company cannot—or rather do not,—at once 
make Jamaica the grand point d’appui and centre 
of their West India. operations, instead of the 
foreign island of St. Thomas. This would be a 
great advantage to Jamaica—and we owe it to this 
magnificent island to give her every encouragement 
now. She is our finest West India colony, and 


possesses great resources: and even in the palmy | 


days of her wealth, from 1800 to 1820, but limited 
advantage was taken of these vast resources of cul- 
tivation,—so that probably a fifth, or a fourth, part 
of her capabilities remains unexhausted and virgin 
soil. Jamaica ought therefore to have peculiar 
indulgence now. In Barbadoes, Antigua, St. 
Christopher’s, Grenada, &c., cultivation long ago 
reached its height. These islands will never pro- 
duce more than they have done,—nor will they 
ever have more land under cultivation than they 
have had. At any rate, they are small islands in 
comparison. 

It would scarcely make a difference of forty- 
eight hours’ sail were the steamer, instead of going 
direct to St. Thomas's as now proposed, to shape 
her course a little more due west as she passes the 
20° North lat.,—and slip on to Jamaica either 
through the ‘‘ Mona passage,” between Porto 
Rico and San Domingo, or, keeping to the north 
of San Domingo, run down the 
passage,” to Morant Point. Only, this latter route 
would involve shaping a westerly course before 
reaching 20° North lat. 

The voyage would thus be accomplished between 
Southampton and Jamaica in fourteen days: and 
although this plan would necessarily prolong the 
Trinidad and Demarara voyage,—yet this would 
be of less consequence, and the disadvantage would 
be more than compensated by the benefit of reach- 
ing Chagres, and delivering and receiving the 
Pacific mails, with far less delay than by the pro- 
posed arrangement. There would be only one 
stoppage between Southampton and Chagres, viz., 
Jamaica—which is exactly in the course. And let 
it be ever borne in mind that unless we run our 
steamers to Chagres, so as to beat the American 
line which is to run from Liverpool by New York 
to Chagres, we shall inevitably lose—and deserve 
to lose—the carriage of the Pacific mails and letters 
to Europe. 

Now, the American line of steamers will pro- 
bably deliver the English mails by New York at 
Chagres in eighteen and a half days—nineteen days 
at farthest—from Liverpool; and if our steamers 
went direct to Kingston, we should accomplish 
three things:— Ist. Benefit our most valuable 


“Windward | 





West India colony,— Jamaica ;—2nd. Keep the 
advantage of the central point for mail steamers 
in our own hands—St. Thomas being Danish— 
and Jamaica the English admiral’s station ;—3rd. 
Secure all the Pacific mails and letters for Europe, 
—for they will assuredly be sent by the most rapid 
route :—and by this Jamaica route they would go 
in seventeen days. 

The ulterior benefit of this arrangement would 
be greater than can be foreseen just now,—and 
the traffic and transit to and from the Pacific infi- 
nitely more important than we can form any idea of 
from its present state, could the worthy Jamaicans 
be persuaded to forego a few paltry present advan- 
tages, and boldly insist on Kingston and Montego- 
Bay being constituted absolutely free ports,—to 
the sacrifice, certainly, of some existing revenue. 
| The island would increase year by year in impor- 

tance and wealth,—capital would pour into it, and 

agriculture be fostered,—land and property near 

the ports would rise in value,—respectable emi- 
| grants and settlers of all colours (not the half con- 
vict and half pauper who has generally constituted 
the “emigrant” in the West Indies) would find 
it their interest to settle there for life, either as 
farmers or as traders,—and sugar would be culti- 
vated at less expense than lately, besides the other 
multifarious tropical productions which a first-rate 
soil always commands. 

Let us hope to see the Panama Railroad in ope- 
ration within a year,—and a canal fairly begun 
by Christmas :—and let the scientific assist with 
suggestions. A. D. 





| 
| 
| 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Lancashire Public School Association have 
published an ‘‘ Address to the people of England 
and Wales,” on the subject of national education. 
The address is simply a popular appeal in support 
of the scheme of secular education set forth by the 
Association in previous circulars and in public 
meetings held in Manchester and in other towns. 
Affirming the utter insufficiency of mere philan- 
thropic effort or of mere ecclesiastical activity as 
directed against the great and ever-increasing mass 
| of national ignorance, the address propounds in 

very distinct and forcible terms the indispensable 

necessity of an “‘ unsectarian” system for the uni- 
| versal secular instruction of the people. It also 
argues in favour of a local rate. ‘‘A national 
education,” it says, ‘‘ may be supported either out 
| of the general taxes or the supplies furnished by 

a special rate. If the provision is made by the 
| former means, the influence of the Government 

will be paramount, and there will ensue all the 
evils which come from political ‘‘ partisanship and 

ecclesiastical domination. If the provision is made 
| by the latter, the people, in directly supplying the 
funds, will in truth educate themselves.” In a 
similar manner the address contends for a system 
of local as opposed to central or Government 
administration of the schools; and ‘in order that 
the good contemplated may be fully realized,” it 
insists that ‘‘ the local administration must be based 
on a representative system, involving the action of 
the rate-paying population of the country.” With 
the main purport of this address it is unnecessary 
to say that we heartily agree. We must again, 
however, state our conviction, already expressed, 
that in a National Education Bill provision should 
be made for the reservation of at least as much of 
Government control as will secure the rigid ob- 
servance throughout the country of that all-impor- 
tant feature of the system, that it be really as well 
as in name unsectarrcan. This would be necessary 
to secure the country against the operation of the 
petty local feuds that might otherwise be called 
into play, and against the otherwise irremediable 
tyranny of local majorities. 

We have received the following from a Correspon- 
dent.—‘‘It is stated by those likely to be well in- 
formed on the subject that as it has been found 
impossible to resist the call for the Appendix to 
the Report of the Commissioners on the British 
Museum, a very limited number has been printed— 
and that the copies printed do not contain — 
nine Articles as in the original edition, but only 
twenty-six. Can these facts be so? If they are, 
those who have so managed the matter must be 
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content to submit to the imputation of being | of gas and vapours,—by a balloon ascent, the most 


actuated by unfair motives,—and also to find their 


important and almost the only one of which the 


object frustrated by a demand from the literary | history of science has any record to keep,—and 
men of the country for the Appendix, the whole | for many works on chemistry which tended to lay 


Appendix, and nothing but the Appendix. X.” 


the bases on which that science was soon afterwards 


e see it stated, on what authority we know | to be established.”—-M. Gay-Lussac wasa Peer 


not, that Mr. Wordsworth has left a poem, con- 
sisting of fourteen cantos, descriptive of his life, 
reflections and opinions, with directions that it 
should be published after his decease, together 


| 


| 
} 


of France. 

The Brussels papers mention the premature 
death of M. P. Souyet, the eminent chemist, at 
the early age of thirty-two. M. Souyet was Pro- 


with such biographical notices as may be requisite | fessor of Chemistry at the Musée de U’ Industrie and 
to illustrate his writings, under the editorial care | at the Royal Veterinary School at Brussels. His 
of his nephew, the Rev. Dr. Christopher Words- | funeral, on the 6th inst., was attended by the most 


worth.—In all probability this is the poem called 


eminent scientific men in Brussels; and M. Que- 


*The Recluse’—of which ‘The Excursion’ was | telet delivered an address, in which he briefly 


avowedly published as an instalment. 


enumerated the important discoveries and chemical 


The prospects of the Bank of England Library | investigations that have rendered the name of M. 
and Literary Association,—instituted by the Direc- | Souyet so well known. M. Souyet had written 
tors, as our readers know, for the use of the 
clerks,—are very encouraging. On Wednesday, 


the reading-room was opened by the Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank. There was a very numerous 
meeting of the members; when the Chief Cashier, 
as President, and the Chief Accountant, as Trea- 
surer, of the Institution, moved and seconded a 
vote of thanks to the Court of Directors for the 
manner in which they have fitted up the library, 
and for the liberal support accorded by them to 
the Association. The Court of Directors collec- 
tively have voted 500/. for the purchase of books, 
and several of the directors have made individually 
valuable donations. Mr. T. Baring has presented 
the committee with 100/., to be expended by them 
in books ; and others have contributed largely to the 
Association. Many of the clerks, too, have pre- 
sented valuable works. 


| 


several valuable chemical works. 

The Journal de St. Petersburg says that the 
Royal Geographical Society of Russia has awarded 
the Medal of the Grand Duke Constantine Nico- 
laievitch to Col. Hofman, the head of the Expe- 
dition which in 1847 and 1848 examined the 


; Oural chain of mountains. It has also awarded 


| 
| 
| 


the statistical prize founded by the Minister of 
Commerce, Joukoff, to Privy Councillor Arsenieff. 

The New York papers give full particulars of 
Mr. John Wilkes’s plan for forming a line of elec- 
tric telegraph between North America and Europe : 
—for carrying out which a company is stated to be 
forming in that city. He proposes to lay down at 
the bottom of the sea a wire of solid iron, well in- 
sulated, from the eastern coast of Newfoundland to 
the western coast of Ireland. On the good an- 
choring ground which lies five hundred miles dis- 


We mentioned some time ago that the Cali- | tant from the first of these countries he will esta- 
fornian gold fever had embraced in its sweep the | blish a repeating station,—by which the length of 
Australian colonies,—and that the settlers were | wire will be reduced to sixteen hundred English 
selling off what they possessed for whatever it might jmiles. However deep may be the Atlantic he 
fetch, that they might join in the run to the dig- | proposes to conduct his wire along its bottom. 
gings—to the imminent risk of the depopulation | According to all appearances, he says, the depth 
of the colonies. This rage for emigration has been | nowhere exceeds two miles—and he has reason to 
suddenly arrested by the same wild spirit that in- | believe that it is little more than one. But even 
voked it. A rumour suddenly arose that gold had | supposing there may be submarine valleys of ten or 
been eg ae > rye ~ rumour, | twenty miles in depth and fifty or sixty in width, 
on which the flight of its inhabitants hung pro- | he is of opinion that such hollows would present 
——. a poten cae to = —— no great cbstale, as the ps might be md to 
and substance. ne A cevaide server States tha yass Over them by means Of supports xed | we are 
for some a — back, certain gentlemen, | aan told how] Br, Aer rancen of — miles or less, so 
whose names head the prospectus of the South | that the wire should be kept always two hundred 
Australian Gold Company, have been prosecuting | fathoms below the surface of the m. Every hun- 


researches on an extensive scale for auriferous de- 
posits, —and that with the most flattering results. 
There has been a systematic exploration of every 


| 


} 


dred miles he would anchor a small raft with mast 
and flag communicating with the wire, that the 
latter may be taken up when requiring to be re- 


river in the colony, from Encounter Bay to Mount paired or renewed :—but his opinion is, that there 
| is no possibility of a wire laid at such a depth being 


Remarkable,—extending over eight hundred miles; 
and, in consequence, the banks of the Onkaparinga 
have been fixed on for future operations. Speci- 
mens of gold, procured from the black sand of this 
river, are exhibited in Adelaide. There is a talk 
of gold being found, too, in the Torrens and in 
other streams; and companies are forming to col- 
lect the treasures of this new El Dorado. 

The daily papers announce the death, at the 
early age of 46, of William Charles Townsend, 
Esq., Recorder of Macclesfield :—from whose pen 
two large volumes of Modern State Trials, just 
published, lie now for notice on our table. 

The Paris papers report the death, aged 71, of 
one of the great scientific men of France, M. Gay- 
Lussac. Few men, says the Presse, have led a life 
so useful and marked by so many labours. There 
is no branch of the physical and chemical sciences 
which is not indebted to him for some important 
discovery. Alone, or in conjunction with other 
eminent men, particularly with M. Thénard and M. 
de Humboldt, he carried his spirit of investigation 
into them all. At a very early age he was elected 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. In 1810, 
says M. Pouillet,—speaking in the name of that 
Academy,—when the University opened, at length, 
its public courses of high teaching, it sought to 
associate in that object the most eminent scientific 
men of France,—and M. Gay-Lussac, though 
very young, recommended himself to it by the 
double title of chemist and natural philosopher. 

*M. Gay-Lussac was already famous by his dis- 
covery of the fundamental laws of the expansion 





injured. To lay down this telegraphic line, two 
ships working by a very simple process of machinery 
will, he says, suffice. The work will be done in 
two years, and will cost about 500,000 dollars. 





ROYAL ACADEMY, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 18.; Cata- 
logue, 1s. OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.—The 
FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 
ls. Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's 
Palace. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


EXHIBITION of ANTIENT and MEDIA VAL ART, and 
of Specimens of British Manufactures—SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
John Street, Adelphi. Several objects of great interest have 
been lately added to this collection, which is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten till Dusk, and will continue on view during the present 
month.—Admission, 1s, Catalogues, 1s. 


NILE.—GRAND MOVING PANORAMA of the NILE, com- 
prising all the Monuments of Antiquity on its Banks, to which 
is added the interior of the great Kock Temple of Anon Simbe. 
Painted by Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, and Fahey.—EGYPTIAN 
HALL,PICCA DILLY.—Daily.at Three and Eight o’clock.—Stalls, 
38., Pit, 2s., Gallery, 1s.; Children and Schools, Half-price. 











INDIA OVERLAND MAIL.— DIORAMA.— GALLERY_ of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place.—Three Ex- 
hibitions each day.—A Grand MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUS- 
TRATING the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
depicting every object worthy of notice on this highly-interesting 
journey from Southampton to Calcutta, accompanied by descrip- 
tive detailand Syqrenciase music, is now OPEN DAILY. Moyn- 
ings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and in the Evening at Eight 
o’clock.— Admission, 18, ; Stalls, 2s. 6d.— Doors open for each repre- 
sentation half-an-hour before the above hours. Descriptive Cata- 
logues may be obtained at the Gallery. 








the finest 8 ever exhibited in count 

ROYAL CASTLE of STULZENFELS, on the 

Her Majesty Queen, Victoria in August, 1945,)and it arene 
seen at Sunset and during a Thun ; pai 

LAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the mach minted | bye 
THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlchens aut 
by the late M. RENOUX, from a am pod made cn the’ 
Davin Roserts, Esq. B.A., with novel and striking effects?” by 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 

COURSE of TWENTY LECTURES, of two hour 
USEFUL PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, under thot}, @ 
J. H. PEPPER, Esq. adapted for Manufacturers, a 
and Students. he jourse will be a Systematic Series on the Bie 


d Manip f C 
d Sy: tions of Gases, Acids, Saline fea’ 


mbols, 
Qualitative and Quanti r sis. 
To commence on the 27th inst. Fee, including admigsiea tothe 
eas. 
LONGBOTTOM, te 
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ANALYSES of SOILS and ADVICE to 
moderate charges. FARMERS wey 





SOCIETIES Bien 
Asiatic.—Professor H. H. Wilson in the chair, 
The Professor read a paper ‘On Human Sacrifie 
as an Element of the Ancient Religion of India’ 
In the first book of the Ramayana there is a legend 
to the effect that Sunahsepas, son of the rishi 
Richika, was sold by his father to Ambariksha, ki g 
of Ayodhya, to supply the place of a sacrificiy) 
victim which had been stolen by the god Indm, 
Sunahsepas was accordingly conveyed to the place 
of sacrifice, and bound; but on his repeating eertain 
verses he was liberated, and long life was conferred 
on him by Indra. In this legend it is doubtful whether 
an actual or a typical sacrifice was intended. The 
reference made to sacred verses naturally led te the 
inference that such verses would form a part of the 
hymns of Rig Veda attributed to Sunahsepas; but, 
except in one or two doubtful passages, these hymas 
bear no relation to the legend. The paper proceeded tp 
give the legend as narrated in the Aittareya Bréhmana, 
which is considered to be the Braéhmana portion of 
the Rig Veda. According to this legend, Haris. 
chandra, a prince of the race of Ikshwaku, on the 
advice of the sage Narada, prayed to the deity Va- 
runa for a son, promising to present him as an offer- 
ing to that divinity. A son, Rohita, was accordingly 
born to the king, but when the god from time totime 
demanded the performance of the promise, the king 
evaded his claims under various pretexts, until Ro- 
hita had grown up, when he informed his son of his 
intention to sacrifice him to Varuna. But Rohita, 
taking his bow, set off to the forest. During his 
sixth year in the forest he met the sage Ajigartta, of 
whom he purchased his second son, Sunahsepas, for 
a hundred cows, and then proceeded to his father, 
saying, rejoice, for with this youth I shall redeem 
myself. The god Varuna accepted the substitution; 
the sacrifice was prepared; and Ajigartta, the father 
of the victim, undertook, for a further reward, to 
bind him to the stake and put him to death. But at 
this juncture Sunahsepas, addressed certain prayers 
to the different gods, which were accepted, and he 
was set free. Sunahsepas then placed himself by the 
side of Viswimitra, who was one of the officiating 
priests. Ajigartta now claimed his son, but Viswi 
mitra said that the gods had given Sunahsepas to 
him asason, Ajigartta then appealed to his son, 
but Sunahsepas upbraided his inhuman father, and 
repudiated him. Viswdmitra then constituted Sunah- 
sepas his eldest son, and called upon his other sons, 
one hundred in number, to recognize him as their 
senior. The fifty younger acquiesced, but the fifty 
elder refused, whereupon Viswamitra cursed the dis 
obedient ones and their offspring; and from thes 
have descended the Andhras, Pundras, and other 
barbarous tribes.—On this narrative Professor Wilson 
observed that the sacrifice of human victims is thus 
fully established at the period of the compilation of 
the Bréhmana. How far that expresses the practice 
of the Veda period may admit of question. It is 
the received opinion of Hinda writers that the Bréb- 
mana is an integral portion of the Veda, containing 
the precepts or doctrinal part as distinguished from 
the Mantra or hymns. Nevertheless, a very cursory 
examination of these writings affords sufficient evr 
dence to deny the accuracy of this attribution. The 
Aittareya Bréhmana, for instance, is a work of & 
totally different era and system. The manner 2 
which it quotes the hymns shows that these mut 
have been collected and arranged long anterior to its 
compilation; and it cannot be taken as an authonty 
for the oldest and most genuine system of Hindi 
worship. In fact, the Brihmana contain the Brét 
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snical system full developed, and a variety of 
ae aba porn of which only faint and 
sonable indications can be found in the Mantras. 
must be recognized, however, as an essential 
of the Veda and scriptural authority of the 
ans; and, as an authentic representation of 
ancient, though not the most ancient, religious 
and social system of India. Their age is, as usual 
with all Hinda chronology, a difficult question. They 
gre probably anterior to the Ramayana and Maha- 
phérata; and perhaps not far from the period of the 
es of the laws of Menu. On the whole, 
their period may be placed about five centuries B.c. 
They may therefore be taken as qualified authorities 
for showing that human sacrifices existed among the 
imitive practices of the Hindds, though not to the 
game extent as among other ancient nations. The 
+ then entered into some details of the object 
gad character of human sacrifices among other 
nations—many of whom, like the Hindis of a later 
date, made them practically vicarious, the human 
yictim being bound, but some animal being offered in 
its stead. There is no doubt that even in later times 
human victims have been sacrificed to the dark forms 
of Siva and Durga; but these offerings were of a 
very different character from those which might, on 
rare occasions, have taken place under the authority 
of the Vedas,—and which originated in a common 
feeling and faith diffused throughout most civilized 
nations in the remotest periods of antiquity. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mos. Pathological, half-past 7.— Meeting of Council. 
= Statistical, 8&—‘ Statistics, &c. of Auckland, New Zealand, 
in 1848,’ by S. Thomson, M.D. 


— Chemical, 
Civil Engineers, 8.—‘On Printing Machines, especially 
= that used in the Printing of the Times newspaper,’ by 
Mr. Edward Cowper. 
We. Society of Arts, 8. 
- Geological, half-past 8.—* On the Stratified Formations of 
the Venetian Alps,’ by Count Achille de Zigno.—* On the 
imestone 0! Presteign, South Wales,’ by 
J.E. Davis, Esq.— On a Gap ix: the Greywacke Forma- 
tion of the Eastern Lammermuirs, filled with Old Red 
Sandstone Conglomerate,’ by W. Stevenson, Esq. 
Tacrs. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
— Numismatic, 7. 
Ya. Royal Institution, half-past &—‘On a New Law of Che- 
mical Action, by B. C. Brodie, Esq. 
- Philological, 8.—Anniversary. 
— Linnean, 8.—Anniversary. 
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PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


CoNTINUING our examination among the examples 
of historic art, we come to one which has taken 
for its argument a very touching incident. This 
picture, entitled A Dialogue at Waterloo (189), is 
by Mr. Edwin Landseer,—and represents the hero 
of a hundred fights as, after an interval of many 
years, re-visiting, in company with his daughter 
the Marchioness of Douro, the field on which 
be plucked his last military laurels, and sealed 
with an empire’s fall the peace of the world.— 
Two methods present themselves by which the 
moral of. such a scene and incident might be 
brought out. One is, by allowing the principal 
personages only to occupy the ground, and invest- 
ing the wide expanse of landscape with some phe- 
nomenon of nature which might idealize the now 
prosaic spot, and lead the mind by association back 
to the far time when the thousand graves were dug 
above which the corn and the grass now wave high 
ad green. The other is, by trusting to the actu- 
ilities of the place,—and getting the poetry of the 
theme out of its strange contrasts. Mr. Landseer 

8 chosen the latter of these methods, as best 
uted to the resources of his art. The incidents 
presented are well chosen for the purpose in view. 
Mt. Landseer has not affected any quality which 
Snot habitual to himself,—but has laid out his 
proper means with a liberal hand. The Duke 
S accosted on this field of great memories by a 
Young female peasant—one of those relic-venders 
who in such places make a harvest out of the cu- 
Tosity of sight-seers. She offers for sale to him the 

rations and trappings—nay, the very bones— 

of some of the dead who fell in the conflict; and by a 
"se and touching hint, the fragments of mortality 
are made to rebuke the worldly decoration which 
: bought at the cost represented by themselves. 
ue plonghman’s team has rested from its labours, 





he enjoys the noon-day meal which his wife | 
S spread before him, Everything speaks of | 


peace on this green altar once blood-red with the 
sacrifice of war. A group of mendicants in the 
distance are unable to make themselves or their 
language intelligible to the stolid groom who looks 
on with the customary indifference with which he 
issues out of Apsley House. The prominent moral 
of the piece is, that these relics are unconsciously 
offered in his old age to the chief who led the 
making of them so many years ago :—but many 
other morals grow up by its side, and speak out of 
the picture.—It is painted in a cool, silvery key, and 
executed in so broad and masterly a style as to 
form a striking contrast to its author's earliest 
methods. Yet this is done with due reference to 
variety of surface, tint, and objective truth. The 
portrait of the Duke renders very strikingly his 
present and peculiar pose,—the precise inclination 
of the head on the shoulders,—the exact cha- 
racter and expression of the features,—and the 
vigour and deliberation which distinguish his 
gesture while in conversation.—This picture is the 
property of the nation; having been a commission 
for the Vernon Gallery, not completed when Mr. 
Vernon died.—A picture by the same artist which 
represents Dogs rescuing Sheep from the Snow (281) 
is a capital exemplification of a not unfrequent 
scene in Highland pastoral life. — Good Doggie 
(533) is a study of the head of a dog belonging to 
Lady Murchison—of which her ladyship may be 
well envied the possession. 

From the powerful realities of Mr. Landseer, 
we turn to the peculiar imaginings of Mr. Turner. 


We know of no artist of the present day whose | 


genius and whose art are the subject of such varied 
opinion and misconception. By some he is blindly 
erected into an idol,—by others he is deemed 
capricious and insane. He meets with little sound 
appreciation from either,—and is not what either 
thinks him. Mr. Turner’s works, 
eccentricity of manner, exhibit the creative quality 
of Art, the suggestive powers of the artist, in as 
high a degree as the works of any painter who 
ever wielded pencil. They who approach the 
surface of his canvas with the expectation of meet- 
ing literal transcripts of fact, may turn away with 
a sense of disappointment and regret to his earlier 
productions. Yet his four works here—Mercury 
sent to admonish Aineas (174), Aneas relating his 
Story to Dido (192), The Visit to the Tomb (373), 
and The Departure of the Fleet (482) are, each, full 
of combinations of forms of richest fancy and of 
colours of most dazzling hue. 
the forms, it is true, is lost in the blaze of the 
colours. The first-named picture is exquisite for 
delicacy and refinement,—the second for wealth 
and power. To appreciate either, they must be 
approached no nearer than to the spot at which 
the general effect can be judged of,—nor must the 
spectator expect then to find the revelation of 
particular truth in their details, whether of bo- 
tanic or geologic circumstance, or of human form 
They must be looked on as great pictorial schemes, 
abounding in rich stores of Nature and deductions 
from Art,—great poetical ideas, in fact, the prin- 
ciples of which the student will do well to investi- 
gate. The practice which spurns at the expression 
of details it will be prudent for him to avoid. 
Another contrast—in another sense—to Mr. 
Turner is obtained when we turn from his works 
to those of Mr. Leslie. Of all our artists there 
is no one who is more steady than he in the 
pursuit and achievement of excellence. His 
pathos ever genuine and his comedy ever re- 
fined,—we have examples this year of the diversity 
of class which he has under his control. The 
wrongs and sorrows of Catherine, the wife of the 
sensual Henry the Eighth—a favourite theme with 
painters—have furnished Mr. Leslie with a subject 
for his pencil. The scene is that in which, at Kim- 
bolton, the daughter of Spain receives Capucius the 
envoy from the Emperor Charles, and sends greet- 
ings and last wishes to her brute lord, the King. 
The scene is full of truth and pathos. The ‘‘ honest 
chronicler,” Griffith, and the faithful follower, 
Patience, betray their emotion on hearing the 
dying Catherine’s prayer to the envoy that he 
will “stand their friend.”—The picture by the 
same artist of Tom Jones showing to Sophia 
Western herself, as her best security for his good 


amid their | 


The distinctness of | 


behaviour (125) is ‘afvery elegant_rendering of the 
incident in the novel. The group is one of the 
most beautifully conceived that we have had from 
Mr. Leslie’s pencil. No point has been missed :— 
and there is one piece of ingenuity in the composi- 
tion which must not be overlooked. The parts of 
the figures reflected in the glass are not the same 
in every case as those presented in the outer pic- 
ture. The mirror, for example, discloses a secret 
which is not elsewhere told—and which is full of 
graceful suggestion. The position of the hero 
with reference to Sophia is such that a hand 
of each is missing out of the picture—but the 
tell-tale glass ‘‘prates of the whereabout” of 
| these hands. In its appropriate version, they 
|are seen to be fondly clasped together. The 
| beautiful modesty of the heroine is a picture in 
| itself.—Another of Mr. Leslie’s contributions, 
| Beatrice (95) as she lurks in Leonato’s garden de- 
vouring the discourse on Benedick’s merits, —is 
a charming personification of feminine beauty, 
| rendered with fit reference to sentiment and cha- 
| racter and to light and shade, and with subtlety 
of truth in the reflected light on the face, on the 
dress, and on the other parts of the work. The 
pose is picturesque. 
| It is always pleasant to point to instances of 
| inherited talent,—and a proof of such is before us 
|in the Sailor’s Yarn (327) of Mr. R. C. Leslie, 
Jun. This young painter’s independence and 
freshness of view have never been better shown 
| than in this capital exhibition of a not over con- 
fident or able-bodied cockney listening mecha- 
nically to the thread-bare yarn of a weather-beaten 
tar. The story of the piece is told in actions that 
are at once expressive, natural, and unstudied, 
and in physiognomies full of varied and contrasted 
character. 

Wehaverarelyseen Mr. David Roberts to greater 
advantage than this year. He is strong in number 
of pictures,—in variety of subject (Romish cathe- 
dral, Egyptian temple, and Syrian landscape), and 
in variety of effect. He has never succeeded 
better in the realization of perspective, both linear 
and aerial, than in the Interior of the Church of St. 
Jacques, at Antwerp (162), and the Interior of the 
' Church of St. Gomar, at Lierre, in Belgium (202). 

In both these subjects we have—in contradistinction 
|to the dark and brown effects to which in his 
earlier Norman-French interiors we were accus- 
tomed—the light and brilliant effects of Steenwyk 
and of his pupil, Neef, rendered in his own more 
| free and unrestrained style. This freedom is pre- 
served without any surrender of the delicacy of 
| tint for which the works of these Dutchmen have 
been so justly esteemed.—Of the two, we give the 
| preference to ‘The Church of St. Jacques’; not only 
| because the interior is richer in details, but for the 
additional reason that the incident of the priest 
| showing relics to the worshippers who surround the 
patron saint of pilgrims, St. Rocque, has furnished 
material for a picturesque grouping of human 
forms. Without this, such interiors are apt to 
awaken only such cold interest as we feel on re- 
garding a mere architectural elevation. The View 
looking from under the portico of the Great Temple 
of Edfou, Upper Egypt (378) is as much distin- 
guished in hue from the former as the difference of 
climate and material could well have justified. 
The human forms which are seen near the gigantic 
columns, with their lotus capitals, convey excellent 
notions of the relative proportions of the parts, 
The sand has nearly surmounted the columns; but 
from what is seen, the mind is lost in wonder at 
the gigantic conceptions of those who originally 
planned them. Remains of the Eastern Portico of 
the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec—Mount Lebanon 
in the distance (277) is one more of those present- 
ments of the ruined edifice in which Mr. Roberta 
stands unrivalled. It is most carefully drawn in 
its proportions,—and painted with a solidity that 
has not degenerated into heaviness, the delicate 
details being touched with a light and dexterous 
hand. The light and shade and colour are full of 
truth; and the distant mountains are expressed 
with that sense of aerial perspective which conveys 
the impression of great space as well as of purity 
of atmosphere. Mr. Roberts's three smaller pic- 
tures are—Zhe Sanctuary of the Koran Mosque 
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at Cordova (53)—Entrance: to the Great Temple at 
Ipsamboul in Nubia (441)—and The Shrine of St. 
Gomar at Lierre, in Belgium, (445) :—each exhibit- 
ing his peculiar powers on a more limited scale and 
in more elaborate execution. 

Mr. Frank Stone has not appeared here with such 
force for some yearspast, asnow. He has two pic- 
tures, each of which challenges attention,—though 
their merits are of different orders. He has not, 
we think, gone to Shakspeare for his subjects since 
his very able work of ‘Ophelia and the Queen,’ 
which attracted notice some years ago. Now, 
however, he has returned to that source of poetry 
and picture,—selecting the scene from ‘The Tem- 
pest’ wherein the shipwrecked Ferdinand, led on 
by the unseen Ariel, comes in view of Prospero’s 
cell. While he is bewildered by the music that 
floats around him from no visible source, and by 
the sad tidings which it conveys, Miranda catches 
sight of the ‘brave form,” and questions her 
mysterious father of its nature :—‘‘ What is't—a 
spirit?” The scene presented accidental difficulties 
beyond the mere impersonation of the characters, 
owing to the demands of the dramatic construc- 
tion. The young “‘ gallant,” as Prospero terms him, 
was required to have been for some time visible 
to Miranda yet without seeing her :—and Prospero 
was to be present, yet not visible to Ferdinand. 
These necessities demanded contrivance on the 
painter’s part ; and Mr. Stone has met them by a 
clever arrangement of his natural scenery,—rich 
in such leafy utterances as may be supposed to 
belong to the clime. But it is in the Miranda that 
Mr. Stone has his best success. The sentiment of 
that most charming creation is earnestly conveyed. 
Ferdinand is scarcely the ‘ goodly person” or the 
*‘ brave form” which the text calls him—but the 
Ferdinand whom we think we have seen occasion- 
ally on the stage. The error is not so much in 
certain little deficiencies of the drawing—and these 
are to be found in the figure—as in an unspiritual 
reading of the part. The Miranda has been spirit- 
ually read,—and is in other respects one of those 
creations which have done so much for Mr. Stone’s 
reputation. The grave Prospero plays his part well 
in the picture :—which has general merits of many 
kinds.—A less ambitious production by Mr. Stone 
will satisfy others, as it does us, yet more. It is an 
illustration of Tennyson’s lines in ‘The Gardener's 
Daughter’ (135)— 

“One arm aloft 
Holding the bush, to fix it back, she stood.” 

This is a very beautiful example of Mr. Stone’s 
art. It shows great sense of graceful form—exhi- 
bits a handsome and expressive countenance and 
tasteful action. In the executive portions there is 
free yet careful manipulation,—and there is skill in 
the description of the landscape particulars. In 
that respect both these pictures speak highly for 
Mr. Stone’s observation and industry. 

A great theme—the trial of human patience— 
embodying a picture of patriarchal life—from one 
of the earliest examples of Eastern writing—has 
suggested a subject to Mr. Poole in The Messenger 
announcing to Job the Irruption of the Sabeans and 
the Slaughter of the Servants (389). This is matter 
to draw largely on the powers, imaginative or 
descriptive, of any artist. It has had treatments 
more varied than most other themes—and based 
on views as various. By some it has been treated 
pietorially after the old traditions :—others have 
taken for its form of presentment the present con- 
dition of nomadic Eastern life as the unchanged 
exemplification of its ancient practice. This latter 
has been the method of the French school—with 
how little success is well known. It has rarely 
gone further towards the realization of the theme 
than the presentment of a mere Arab encampment 
of wandering Sheikh—making no higher appeal 
to sympathy than attaches to the pictured results of 
Eastern travel. Mr. Poole seeking to avail himself 
of the assumed authority of Assyrian sculpture, 
has laid out his materials in an extensive composi- 
tion. To the true expression of his subject there are 
wanting elements of a higher and more touching 
nature than he has commanded. If the mere 
sum of archeologic truth being adequate to such ex- 
pression,—the disregard of such accessory, though 
a defect of property, may where strong feeling and 


passion are produced be overlooked :—as the illus- 

trations of Blake may testify. His renderings in | 
a tone of almost inspiration are renowned for an | 
earnestness and singularity of purpose unequalled. | 
The recollection of the generally singular and 
powerfully sustained conceptions of Mr. Poole in 

‘Solomon Eagle,’ in his Plague picture, and in ' 
his pictures of other strong and exciting events, | 
suggests our disappointment at the work before us. | 
With fine painting and some excellent displays of 

character, action, and expression,—there is no fit- 
ting conduct of the story. We heard a young 

girl, when looking at this picture, ask, not unrea- | 
sonably, ‘Which is Job?’— an inquiry eloquent ' 
of the want of management, and most critical of | 
the perplexity through which the spectator is left | 
to find his way. It might seem ungenerous to 

enter into a number of individual objections to the | 
employment and actions of the several parts; but | 
we cannot trace the story intended amid much | 
incongruity and much conflict of interest in forms | 
and colours. The architectural discrepancy and 

want of other accessorial economy help to destroy | 
the perspicuity and truth-telling nature of the 

whole. 

Mr. Stanfield’s principal picture in this Exhibi- 
tion—Scene on the Maas, near Dort— Market People 
waiting for the evening tide (131)—is one of those | 
happy descriptions of foreign scenery in which his ! 
works abound. With all the confidence that long 
experience on the most extensive dimensions has | 
inspired, Mr. Stanfield never suffers himself to be | 
betrayed beyond the bounds of fact and never | 
suffers the mastery over mechanical appliance to 
betray him into negligence. Not that he is literal 
or deficient in play of fancy,—as his ‘Macbeth’ may 
abundantly testify. His imagination is active, 
but always under the control necessary for the | 
demonstration of his immediate object. This 
Dutch scene is full of conscientious particular ; 
which, while omitting nothing and bestowing care 
on all, has subordinated detail to the regulation of 
great general effect. One of the finest skies that 
he has ever painted is before us,—the water and | 
craft are no less successful,—and in the treatment 
of his human forms he exhibits a care and atten- 
tion well worthy the imitation of his younger and 
less experienced brethren. In Macbeth (67) he 
shows us the blasted heath on which the Thane 
meets for the first time the Weird Sisters. The 
landscape treatment of the subject is novel. 


which the elements of Scottish scenery afford. 
Neighbouring loch, distant mountain, and lonely 


glen are made to lend their enchantment to the | 


wild work which he has in hand. The “ paltering 
fiends” are in the act of arresting the progress 
of the chieftains, Macbeth and Banquo, —and 
the army is seen winding through the mountain pass. 
The towering eminence frowns gloomily from under 
the sudden burst of light which illumines the scene 
—and lightnings lend their stern and significant 
augury. Savage rock and riven tree make up the 


foreground of a poetic and well-conceived combina- 


tion. The picture is painted with solidity charac- 
teristic of the incident,—and the figures are touched 
in with a mastery that proclaims acquaintance with 
their nature. Had less light been left in the sky, 
it is probable that the lurid look of the whole would 
have been enhanced and its poetical effect thereby 
strengthened. Near Foria, Island of Ischia (288) 
is a charming episode of his favourite Mediterranean 
shore, in which the painter has transcended even 
himself. Climate and accessory both tend to the 
making out of its perfection. The Bay of Baie, 
from the Capuchin Convent above Pozzwoli (326) is 
a delicious scene from lands consecrated by the 
song of Virgil and hallowed by classical remains 
of Art. With the mention of a more wild and 
abrupt subject of the same description, Ponte 
Atrani, Gulf of Salerno (363), we close our observa- 
tions for the present week. 


Sculpture. 

It is merely for the formal redemption of our old 
pledge, that we once more recur to the incommo- 
dities of the cave in which the products of this 
branch of our native art are concealed for the purpose 





The | 
painter has taken the picturesque opportunity | 


CMay Ig 
of the school of course makes more Conspicuous thy 
incapacities of the school-room,—and the 
nearly that the works therein deposited approach 
to perfection, the more unworthy appears their 
place of deposit. Of some of the works here 
have the unquestionable quality of immortality 
it may be said that their way to that immortality— 
like that of the mortal hands which wrought them 
—lies through the portals of a tomb. But we hay 
in former years exhausted all forms of remo 
in which this matter can be put, and but for the 
pledge in question would not now repeat them—fop 
two reasons. In the first place, our complaints ar 
directed against no parties who have any power of 
cure for the present. There is no remedy in the 
hands of those whom we would hold responsible for 
this abuse of the noblest form of Art if they had 
more space at their disposal. In the second place 
there are changes impending in the position of the 
Academical body which will either provide the 
remedy or render our murmuring yet more unrex 
sonable, accordingly as the questions affecting that 
body may be resolved by the nation in a liberal or ig 
a narrow spirit. Towards the former alternative we 
cannot but think that a view of the confusion whig 
reigns this year on the floor of the sculpture room ig 
likely to contribute its argument,—and if so, we 
rejoice for once at the confined dimensions which 
lodge what in old Greece would have been Tecog: 
nized and housed as a goddess. There are works 
in this Exhibition of the kind which of themselves 
make a temple of the place in which they stand— 
if, only, they can be seen. But neither light nor 
point of view is to be had here from which their 
spirituality may be duly discerned—and more than 
half their power for teaching and for delighting is 
thereby thrown away. Before the Exhibition of 
another year shall have come round, our readen 
will know what prospect there is of the worthy 
recognition of an art which is growing fast amongst 
us into the full proportions that have overlooked 
the world and swayed its ages from the Acropolis 
of Greece. : 

In dealing as well as the circumstances will 
permit with the individual works which make up 
this excellent Exhibition, we will begin in the 
ranks of the Academicians—and amongst these, as 
is fit, first with the oldest. Mr. Baily has here 
two works belonging to the class of poetical sculp- 
ture. A Sleeping Girl, in marble (1301), and a 
plaster model of A Youth returned from the Chaw 
(1306). The last of these we will take first— 
because we have had no male figure of the 
ideal class from this sculptor’s hand for many 
years. “The mind that has wrought so long 
on female models is visible in the type here 
chosen to represent a hunter—or rather, Mr. 
Baily may be said to have gone to the Greek school 
| for his ideal of such a youth. This is no hunter 
|in the abstract— but such a one as lay 
| dreamed on the hill-sides of Greece, looked on the 
| Dryads in their leafy haunts, or mated with the 
! moon. The figure is entirely nude, and the limbs 

are polished far beyond the type which the rough 
| accidents of the actual chase would produce. This 
| figure might well have been called Narcissus,—0r 
it might have stood for the shepherd Endymion. 
The hunting fields of Greek mythology were very 
different grounds from those on which Mr. Cum- 
ming hunts the lion—and grew other kinds of 
sinews. If these smooth and beautiful forms have 
been hunting anywhere, it is in Arcadia!— 
‘Sleeping Girl’ is perhaps as touching a work a 
ever came from Mr. Baily’s hand. Here we are 
on the ground of the real—only so far idealized 
as to take out some of the pain while it leaves the 
sorrow. This isa portrait—consecrated by death. 
Taken originally from the dead face, the rigid lines 
have been smoothed out and the fallen contours 
rounded by the master hand,—but no attempt has 
been made to add a beauty which was not proper 
to the living clay. The dead girl has been re 
vived into a sleeping girl at the touch of genius 
—yet, without a symbol of the grave, there 
breathes out of the marble a mournful sug 
gestion which whispers infallibly to the heat 
that this face and figure are monumental. It 
felt that there is nothing of this young being ; 





of being exhibited from year to year. The increase 


save what the marble has redeemed, — 
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igmnuch. The age of the sleeper—just passing from 


+ thood into womanhood—is well indicated by the 
gee and, with perfect simplicity of pose, the limbs 
composed into lines of sinuous beauty. The 
vole forms a memorial which must be priceless to 
ve. 
—: Dowell has also here two works of 
‘cal sculpture—and such as well deserve all 
pe jecommodation that can be given for their 








due exhibition. The first is a colossal group in 
marble of Virginius and Daughter (1295). The 
Tribune, with his dead child held by the left 

ig in that attitude in which, with the raised 
= r, he devotes Appius to the infernal gods. 
It isnot by way of complaint that we say theaction 
js the theatrical one. The composition has great 

eur, and the modelling is of the finest order. 
The muscles of the neck are powerfully strained in 
theenergy of denunciation; and the whole masculine 
form—especially the swelled and tightened sinews 
of the arm that sustains the frail female form which 
hasfallen over it in collapse—produces a fine effect 


ofcontrast. At every point of view new sculpture | 
incidents—fresh views of the dramatic action—pre- | 


gent themselves :—and that, perhaps, is a defect as 
rds the whole, which is a merit in itself. The 
fnest point of view is that which will be last sought, 
—in the group as seen from behind. Here the 
ry sweeps into sustaining masses of great 
breadth and effect, and the action of the piece pro- 
daims itself with an increase of eloquence.—Mr. 
Mac Dowell’s other poetical figure is Psyche (1308). 
We have more than once expressed our wonder that 
the chisel should attempt to render Psyche. The 
theme seems a favourite one with artists in propor- 
tion as it is beyond the possible reach of their Art. 
Nomaterial medium can present an idea so purely 
piritual. Poetry can scarcely reach it,—it is so 
ewential. It is at once the saddest, the sweetest, 
ax the most transcendental of human stories. 
Psyche and her fortunes are things for the poetical 
heart to brood over in its most refined and solemn 
moods. The name is one which falls ever on the 
erlike a sigh. The question of Leontes, ‘“‘ What 
fnechiselever yet cut breath ?” might apply to the 


many attempts at sculpturing this delicate thought. | 


~However, we know not that we have ever seen a 
modelled Psyche which pleased us so well as Mr. 
Mac Dowell’s :—and what we have said of the diffi- 


. | 
alty of course goes to enhance our estimate of the | 


whievement. Here is the sweet, sad face which in 
wry youth seems out of place in the world, and as if 


“4: . ! 
the wearer were waiting for wings to escape :—on | 
whose almost childish beauty, ere sorrow has ac- | 


tully come down, there rests as it were the shadow 
facoming sorrow. The yet tearless eye suggests 
that it is made for tears.—We hope to see this 
Work in marble. 


Architectural Drawings. 

The appearance of the Architectural Room once 
mre indicates pretty clearly with what sort of 
four the Academy regards architecture. Ac- 
wording to this thermometer, their love for that 
banch of Art seems to have got down pretty nearly 
fozero. There is not a single model ; although per- 
laps none have been turned away this season, 
imply because none were offered after it had be- 
tme known that it would be useless to send them. 
Models being excluded, one end of the room is 
tae more entirely given up to oil paintings :—to 
which sort of encroachment the architect might 
besomewhat reconciled were the paintings gene- 
willy architectural in subject, and consequently 
titable associates for the drawings. The Acade- 
lMicans appear to entertain such dislike to the 
whucky architectural room, that not even the 
RA. architects care to let anything of theirs be 
“eninit. Mr. Barry, it is true, just allows a new 

of his to be seen,—in so very unpretending 
‘drawing that it makes no figure at all, and would 
tareely be noticed were it not for what is said of 
tinthe Catalogue. Cliefden House (No. 1164) has 
to say for itself on the score of originality. 
Cockerell does not exhibit; but there are 
gentlemen here who huve taken up his favourite 
mode of assembling together various buildings by 
the same master into a collective group.—Mr. 
Prgin makes his appearance again this season,— 





| of the same class been placed among them instead 


but in far humbler guise than he did last year. Two 
subjects attributed to him in the Catalogue (Nos. 
1154 and 1157) are small and slight sketches,— 
one of an old barn, the other of dilapidated cottages. 
The only thing remarkable about them is, that 
they should have been sent by an eminent archi- 
tect.—We had hoped to see some of Mr. Colman’s 
admirable Interiors, but he has sent nothing,— 
nor does any one supply his place. 

Proceeding with our general comments before 
we speak of individual performances, we may re- 
mark that the show of architectural drawings would 
have been improved had some subjects which are 


perversely placed quite down upon the floor as 
to render proper examination impossible. Surely 
that and Mr. Angell’s Palladiana (1166) should 
have been hung by the side of each other, in order 
to afford the means of immediate comparison; or 
rather, Mr. Angell’s drawing ought to have been 
placed immediately below Mr. Ashpitel’s, the 
former being a sort of bird’s-eye view. For that 
reason, perhaps, it is, in the logic of the hangers, 
that it has been placed so far above the eye that it 
cannot be read. The same is the case with Mr. 
Angell’s other piece of architectural ana,— Vigno- 
liana (1185),—although not quite in the same 
degree; the buildings being there on a larger 
scale. 

Of Mr. J. W. Wild’s St. Martin’s Northern 
&chools (1128) we have already spoken [ante, p. 
482}. We need only remark, therefore, that the 
drawing —a mere tinted elevation, without a 
background—by no means shows the work to ad- 
vantage :—and for further disadvantage, the draw- 
ing is hung next the floor, while such thoroughly 
inartistic and prosaic subjects as T'he City of Lon- 
don Workhouse (1130), by Mr. R. Tress, and a Con- 
templated Addition to Guy's Hospital (1177), by Mr. 
R. Hawkins, are made Exhibition ‘ships of the 
line.”"—A Mansion now being erected at Horsted, 
Sussex, for FP. Burchard, Esq. (1140), by Mr. 8. W. 
Daukes, satisfies better as a pictorial drawing than 
as a design for a modern country residence. It is 
time to abandon the affectation of medizvalism in 
our domestic architecture of the present day; and 
perhaps the mansion-like appearance which is now 

































































of in the Room of Miniatures. Those by Mr. T. 
H. Cromeck decidedly belong to the department, 
and possess more than ordinary merit of execution. 
That of the Arch of Titus (1056), for instance, which 
exhibits the bas-reliefs on one of the piers within 
the arch, is treated with great energy and gusto. 
It is true, Mr. Cromeck’s are not designs; and 
were only bond fide designs admitted into the 
architectural room—and, perhaps, such regulation 
would be not an improper one,—their being only 
architeetural portraitures would justify their being | 
put where they are. But such is by no means the 
case; for, not to instance Mr. Digby Wyatt’s two 
charming drawings (1194 and 1225), there are, 
as usual, many things which are only views,— | 
among them but few of any sort of interest. There 
are also many designs which have little pretension 
to show themselves in a public exhibition at all,— 
still less are they entitled to occupy so much space 
as they do in the very best situations, while some | studied for schools, hospitals, workhouses and similar 
of the things that are best worth looking at and | eleemosynary institutions in that style, will have 
require to be looked at minutely are thrust into | the effectofrendering modern medievalism mawvais 
places where they can hardly be seen at all. The | ton. One great disadvantage attending the adoption 
preposterousness of hanging up bird’s-eye views of the (good?) old English domestic style for a mo- 
above the eye, and placing interiors in which more | dern residence is, that if any sort of consistency is 
of the ceiling or roof than of the pavement is shown | to be kept up, the apartments and their furniture 
immediately upon the floor, it is impossible to | must partake of the semi-barbarous taste which 
attribute to ignorance on the part of the hangers; | prevailed in such matters until even after the 
nor can it be assigned to scantiness of space,—since | Elizabethan period. Of such taste The Dining Hall, 
a number of things seem to have been hung up for | Farming Wood Hall, Northamptonshire, executed 
the mere sake of covering the walls. from the designs of Mr. T. Bury (1145), gives a 
We begin our notices with the first design accord- | more scrupulously true than laudable example. 
ing to the order of the Catalogue,—No. 1110, by | Instead of subduing the coarseness and clumsiness 
Mr. W. Papworth. This isa suggestion for a highly | which mark that style, and which can be tolerated 
desirable improvement in the immediate vicinity of | only in actual examples of the period, Mr. Bury has 
Whitehall,—namely, to make King Street nearly | clung to precedent so slavishly as to show himself 
as wide as Parliament Street, with a range of | wholly regardlessofewmorphic quality. Thechimney- 
stately facades to the houses on both sides. Were piece, for instance, is one of those lumbering compo- 
such scheme to be carried into execution, we should | sitions which, though possessing a certain degree of 
have a continuous range of more uniformly rich | stateliness, are no better than so much elaborated 
yet varied street architecture than yet exists in | rudeness and costly deformity. Over what properly 
the metropolis ;—but there is no prospect what- | constitutes the chimney-piece are four most un- 
ever of its being undertaken. Should any sys- | couthly caricatured Ionic columns, hoisted upon 
tematic improvement be made there at all, it is | pedestals, as if for the express purpose of rendering 
more likely that the houses between those two | them offensively stumpy. Even were that feature 
streets will be taken down, so as to form one spa- | more satisfactory in itself, it is too much of a mere 
cious approach to the Abbey and the Palace of | architectural patch in the room,—so much at vari- 
Westminster of the same width as the street at | ance with the rest as to cause many parts tolook quite 
Whitehall.—Caversham Park, the Seat of W. Craw- | homely, if not positively mean.—A Marble Fire- 
shaw, Esq., as intended to be restored, from the place designed to introduce Parian statuettes (1135), 
Designs of Messrs. Jones & Johnson (1116) is a dull | by Mr. C. J. Richardson—which partakes of the 
and clumsy parody of Italian architecture,—un- | same style—is in infinitely better taste. Among 
coutkly would-be-fine, and desperately coarse and | our disappointments, is that of finding scarcely any 
vulgar. Some time ago we had begun to hope thing else of a similar nature, when decorative 
that the style in question was now tolerably well | Art and ameublement are so much talked about. 
understood among us, and that our architects We feel somewhat consoled, however, by the ab- 
would soon be able to treat it correctly,—not with | sence of interiors made up of Louis-Quatorze taw~ 
the mere plodding correctness of literal copyists, | drinesses. 
but with freedom. But such barbarous taste as 
is shown here—and also in the New Coal Exchange 
—quite disheartens us.—T7he Library in a Hall in 
Suffolk (1123), by Mr. R. M. Phipson, — one of 
the very few domestic interiors that this year’s Ex- 
hibition affords—is a rather large drawing ; but so 
badly placed, and for the most part such a mass of 
shadow, that we can scarcely venture to speak of 
what it is asa design. So, all we will say is, that 
its author’s taste is greatly more olden-timeish than 
ours,—and even partakes of the dark ages. Selec- 
tions from Palladio (1127), by Mr. Ashpitel— 
already alluded to by us—shows several of the prin- 
cipal buildings of that master, not huddled together, 
but so arranged as to present an equally scenic and 
intelligible combination of edifices. The subject is 
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NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


WE return to this Gallery for a few words of 
concluding notice. 

Mr. W. Lee has here four drawings, exhibiting 
a great advance on what he has hitherto done. Of 
all the figure painters of excellence here in that 
line, there is not one who seems to aim with a 
truer purpose,—there are none whose works are 
freer from any meretricious vice of manner. All 
these drawings exhibit an unpretending reverence 
for the truth of nature,—and the result is, a charm 
that improves on acquaintance. They are not 
striking works; but have an unobtrusive power 
that wins on the heart and the affections. Exe- 
cuted without dash or daring, they have yet a firm 








one that solicits examination ; nevertheless, it is so | solid treatment; and with a quiet, grey, subdued 
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tone, they are not cold nor crude in colour. Piety 
(No. 34) represents two girls at their devotions. 
It is full of sweetness—carefully laboured without 
weakness. The costumes are rich, though sober in 
colour—and with fine truth in the shadows. The 
light in the picture is grey, and extremely silvery 
and pure. Asking a Blessing (86) is a subject of a 
French fisherman in the midst of his family, in- 
voking a grace on their humble meal. A young 
girl is seated on the frame of a spinning-wheel, 
looking down with a pure devotional expression, 
very true and simple. With delicately varied and 
well balanced colour, the work is wholly free from 
affectation. Ancious Thoughts (250) is a subject 
of more intense sentiment. A fisherman’s wife is 
seated gazing through the open window of her 
cottage home on the sea. Her child has fallen 
asleep by her side, and rests its head against her 
som. Her occupation of net-making is for the 
time neglected, and the unfinished meshes have 
fallen from her hand. The daylight, true and 
clear, pervades the room, and touches every object 
in just proportion,—the whole being calmly broad 
in effect. Zhe Petitioner (118), with the same gene- 
ral qualities of sweet tone and colour, is deficient in 
drawing. The figure does not lean against the 
bank,—as intended. 
_ _ Mr. Vacher’s principal drawing this year is The 
Bazaar, Algiers (44):—a subject of minute archi- 
tectural detail, with numerous figures, variously 
occupied. The whole carries with it an air of 
general truth that suggests a faith in the indi- 
vidualities of the scene. There are much pure 
‘colour and great care in the manipulation ;—but 
nevertheless, the drawing has not escaped from the 
region of commonplace in effect. No. 100, a long- 
shaped drawing, which illustrates some manuscript 
poetry, represents, in an expanse of the Desert, a | 
slain warrior watched by his faithful horse. The | 
foe is flying in the distance. Another drawing of 
the same form represents The Halt in the Desert 
-{107), by pitched tents and a variety of figures. 
Both of these works are seen under the effect of a 
blazing sunset, depicted with great truth of 
‘colour. But we prefer A Caravan crossing the 
Plain of the Metidjah, the Lower Chain of the Atlas | 
én the distance, Africa (246). Under a good clear | 
tone of daylight the sun glances across the middle 
distance touching the far-off mountains. The 
whole is very picturesque.—In Miss Setchell’s Jesse 
and Colin (258) we have another ‘Momentous 
Question,’ without the depth of dramatic senti- 
ment which that work displayed,—and showing 
that in her first production she owed much of her 
success to the felicity of the subject. The drawing 
is very deficient, and the limbs are disproportioned. 
The heads are too small, and the arms exaggerated 
in length. Nevertheless, the character is agree- 
able, if not forcible,—and the choice of colour is 
good, with a look of breadth. The drawing is 
highly gummed :—a fallacious resource, taking 
away in solidity more than it gives in trans- 
parency. 

The Convalescent (47) is a very beautiful drawing, 
by Miss Fanny Corbaux. Pleasing in composition, 
— it represents an invalid girl reposing in the arms 
of her friend or sister, both gazing out on the 
-setting sun. The sick girl is charming in senti- 
ment. The hands are well drawn and graceful; 
and the draperies are agreeable in choice and in 
fold, though mannered in execution. The whole 
is rather flat, from want of general gradation of 
tints. 

There is a large work here by Mr. Robert 
Carrick, Highland Emigrants— Morning of De- 
parture (104), ofan extremely artificial look, though 
with good drawing and execution. It represents 
a Highland family on the sea shore, with trunks, 
boxes, &c. Literal study from nature would be 
of service to this artist. The sober hue of truth 
is in this work entirely wanting.—We have no 
great strength from Mr. Absolon,—owing pro- 
bably to his engagement on the Diorama of the 
Overland Route to India. His principal drawing 
of Joan of Arc (65) gazing on the armour left in 
her prison, is weak in expression—the look heavy 
and stupid. The style of execution is somewhat 
loose for so large a scale, but is well sustained. 








Still, the work does not rise above mediocrity. 


There are good execution, pleasing colour, and 
a look of truth in the drapery of No. 76 and 
in that of No. 79 :—whilst No. 189 has nothing 
to raise it above commonplace. — There are 
several agreeable drawings by Mr. Charles Da- 
vidson, —though we cannot compliment him 
on holding the position that he has heretofore 
held on these walls. He is one of those landscape 
painters, so numerous in our school, who in pur- 
suit of freshness of effect sacrifice tone. With a 
dexterous cleverness—or rather prettiness — of 
execution, he is often wiry, hard and mannered; 
and when he wishes to get depth, he is apt to over- 
lay his colour with a cold opacity. No. 13 is his 
best drawing of this latter kind :—with a well 
managed gleam of light in the sky and some firs 
well drawn and executed. Entrance to Hook Wood, 
Seven Oaks (141) is, we think, his best drawing 
with the light among the branches of the trees 
and glancing on the ground,—of true and beautiful 
effect. There is also a drawing, Summer (249), 
where, in conjunction with Mr. Harrison Weir, 
a pleasing and successful result is produced :—the 
more solid handling and colour of Mr. Weir's cattle 
telling well against the weaker style of Mr. David- 
son’s background.—We think Mr. Aaron Penley 
shows this year increased mastery. He has several 
well considered conscientious works. In A Moun- 
tain Glen (53) the rocks are built up magnificently, 
and an air of grandeur is given by an opening in 
the sky, which produces breadth of effect. The 
lights and darks are well distributed. Sunset— 
Coast Scene (97) is a large drawing, of good general 
rich tone and very firm, though the shadows are 
a little too cold. The Wreck on the Coast of Scar- 
borough—Sunrise (226) would be a very beautiful 
and carefully toned drawing, were it not spoilt by 
the figures, which are commonplace and theatrical. 
The waves are well drawn, and the sky is of good 
tone, excepting towards the top of the drawing— 
where it is careless. No. 291 is a very true 
sketch from nature :—whilst No. 317 is hard and 
mechanical. 

We have pleasure in noticing the few, though in 
size unimportant, drawings of Miss Steers. er 
largest, Kensington Gardens (92), possesses great 
elegance and taste, whilst the handling is very 
forcible and masterly. The sheep on the right and 
the figures on the left are well introduced,—giving 
agreeable poise to the weight of foliage above. 
Doddington Mill, Northamptonshire (340) is a very 
felicitous sketch, evidently made on the spot.—- 


| The marine views of Mr. Robins have considerable 


merit. With a good principle of effect, they are 
unsolid—owing, as we think, to his indiscriminate 
use of the scraper to take out the lights, without 
judicious toning afterwards. The craft are well 
drawn, and have buoyancy and motion. We like 
best Thames Barges, dc. off Sheerness (33). The 
representations of water-fowl by Mr. Weigall have 
their usual merit; though it is necessary to look 
closely at them to make the discovery,—for no 
drawings can be more destitute of general effect. to 
recommend them. Wild Ducks (18) are quite alive 
with nicely depicted character.— Mr. Collingwood’s 
sketches of interiors are admirable as such, though 
with great sameness. They have extraordinary 
general truth of effect, and are well handled with- 
out mannerism. The general colour, too, is good, 
though the individualities are sometimes over- 
charged. The Unexpected Return (150), represent- 
ing a girl knitting in the interior of a cottage, with 
a figure entering the!door, has the illusion of reality. 
—Bluebell Hill and Kit’s Cotty House, Kent—Hop- 
Pickers returning (111), by Mr. James Fahey, is a 
clever drawing, with a pleasant cool tone of true 
daylight. The crowd of figures are well drawn, 
and the clay road along which they are travelling 
is coloured with great truth.—Mr. Harrison Weir's 
cattle drawings havea decidedly original character 
and much merit. Powerful in colour, they some- 
times want freshness,—and with vigorous charac- 
ter, they lack refinement of execution. His best is 
Homestead (231). 

There are several very clever works by Mr. D. H. 
M‘Kewan; with good general effect, though not 
very true in local colour, and the textures not being 
sufficiently discriminated.—Mr. Rowbotham, jun. 
has some works of a certain degree of merit. 





—_—= 


His large one, Dieppe, Coast of Norn: 

have been much improved by a py dna) 
ground the masses of dark, which are too 
divided. The buildings are well drawn.—There: 
a look of truth about the sketches of Mr. he” 
ville:—when he ventures further, he loses Ey. 
and natural hue, and is inclined too much o he 
merely imitative. There is a little drawing by hi 
Murano, on the Lagune, Venice (277), like Guan 
—very neat and pretty in execution, with the Water 
flat and transparent and the light sky pleasi . 
Venice (284) is like Prout :—whilst Near Boul, 
(292), with the flat low horizon, however cleve 
reminds us too strongly of the peculiar treatment 
of Alfred Clint.—There is a good though common, 
place daylight look about Amy Robsart’s with. 
drawing Room at Cumnor Place (265), by Mr. J 
Chase:—with careful drawing, though hard and 
mechanical, and the whole thin and cold in colour, 
—Some talent there is, too, about the productions 
of Mr. G. Howse: which, though mannered are 
broad, solid, and of good colour.—Mrs. Mangetis 
maintains her supremacy in drawings of fruits and 
flowers. There is much merit, however, in those 
of Mrs. Harrison,—and we are inclined to think 
they are even superior to her rival’s in taste of 
composition. 





Five-Art Gosstp.—The other day when Mr, 
Cockerell declared, before the City deputation to 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, that the iron 
railing round St. Paul’s was an ornament to the 
building,—or, in other words, an integral part 
of the structure,—it is only fair to assume that 
he spoke in his capacity of architect to the Dean 
and Chapter, and not from his chair as professor 
of architecture in the Royal Academy. The 
iron railing, it is true, is of the age of Wren— 
and was possibly designed by him—but it is not 
an ornament to the structure, or in any way an 
integral part of the whole design. Mr. Cockerell 
spoke to please others,—and we are disposed to 
transfer the blame of his assertion from the person 
employed to the persons who employ. The Dean 
and Chapter look on the iron railing as a mili- 
tary out-work of St. Paul’s, the surrender of 
which may lead to fresh attacks on the Church— 
to the abolition of the two-pences of show-money, 
and the throwing open to the public of the great 
west door. In no other way can their opposi- 
tion be accounted for. There is much, indeed, to 
tempt them to give way. The railings that cost 
11,0007. would realize a sum that would “cut 
up” into slices of consequence even to the minor 
canons. But they see, or fancy they see, that 
a single concession will undo them. Dean Milman 
has, no doubt, a lively recollection of the noise that 
was made about the removal of the iron railings 
from the tombs and monuments in Westminster 
Abbey. Their removal, it is true, did not take 
place while he was a prebendary of the collegiat 
church; but the complaint commenced then,— 
and he had to endure some of the opprobrium 
which belonged properly to Dr. Ireland and the 
Chapter of his time. But the removal of the 
railings in the Abbey was only partially a mistake, 
The metal-work round the tombs of Queen Eleanor, 
King Henry the Fifth, Queen Elizabeth, and 
Mary Queen of Scots, was part of the general 
design of each,—and the removal was, therefore, 
destructive of the intention of sculptor and smith, 
who had wrought together. The case was different 
with the common street railings before Roubiliac’s 
monument of the Duke of Argyll and Gibbs's 
monument to the poet Prior. Their removal was 
in good taste. The recommendation of Chantrey, 
on which the Dean and Chapter acted, was meant 


to apply rather to monuments than to tombs itrien 


though in the general sweep the most elaborate 
metal work shared the fate of the commonest kind 
of iron railing.—Should the London Dean 4 

Chapter be hereafter induced to remove the railing Bi 
from St. Paul’s, some sort of protection like that m 
front of the Banquetting House at Whitehall wil 


be proper. 





We trust Mr. Cockerell will reconsidet loves, 
his opinion,—and that the new Dean will be fo 
to be an improvement, in matters like the above, 0% 
his predecessors. : ve 

We understand that Mr. Faraday paid a visit fii 
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Te National Gallery on Tuesday last for the pur- 
of investigating, by order of the Trustees, and 
pow rting on the condition, of the old pictures there- 
contained. The limited scale of the rooms, the 
vndensation of vapour on the pictures in conse- 
quence, and other atmospheric influences to which 
« their present position they are exposed, are said 
wp have an injurious effect on these priceless works, 
_and to suggest the necessity of their removal to 
gome less tainted situation. : 
e taste which for some years made certain 
grtistic ublications popular under the denomi- 
pation of. Annuals and Books of Beauty, and which 
ended in a surfeit, has now taken another direction. 
It was but a short time since we gave some account 
of the extensive sale obtained by the engraving 

m Mr. Barraud’s picture of the three boys, en- 
titled “ We praise Thee, O Lord,”—a subject 
which, after having been hawked about and re- 
fused by the trade of printsellers, realized for the 
fortunate speculator, it is said, nearly two thou- 
sand pounds. This lucky accident is about creat- 
ing a nuisance for the national taste. A group 
of charity girls, to form a pendant to the boys, 
gon after appeared from the same hands,—and 
everysucceeding month brings out a rival print from 
3 rival establishment. Of these, the oe = 

sts these observations, is by Mr. J. Brooks,— 
— girls on their knees, in a pew, with the 
epigraph “Hallowed be Thy name.” It is exe- 
mited in the most obvious and commonplace style 
of Art.—The tendency of these things is to degrade 
st once the character of the themes chosen and the 
art which presents them, by the obviously insincere 
md trading feeling which prompts the perform- 
ances. 

The manner in which Mr. Cottingham’s most 
extensive collection of medizeval antiquities, carv- 
ings, architectural casts, and other articles is to be 
disposed of, affords an opportunity such as may 
not soon recur, by securing the whole for the 
mblic, of ee basis — national museum of 
architecture. correspondent writing to us on 
this subject says :—‘*‘ I fully agree with you in the 
geervation made in your last number, that ‘a 
gstematic and well-arranged collection of British 
utiquities is a thing greatly wanted in this coun- 
ty:"—this is especially the case in reference to 
whitectural antiquities. We much want a Hotel 
&Cluny. I trust, therefore, that the opportunity 
which now offers for the acquisition of a collection 
istrative of medieval architecture and sculpture 
vilnot be allowed to passaway. The museum of 
the late Mr. Cottingham, architect, is a collection 
frmed by great personal zeal, directed by high 
pofessional knowledge, at a period when such 
djects of Art were more easily attainable than 
ww. Were a similar collection to be offered for 
ale in Germany it would at once be purchased by 
te Government.”—Should our Government prefer 
iting — of economy by declining to treat 

r this collection, it is to be hoped that it will in 
sme way or other be made public, if not national 
nn Either of our two great Universities 
tight purchase it, and thereby acquire an attrac- 
ton the more for visitors. Unless Government or 
sme public body become the purchaser, it is to be 
fared that, even if sold in the first instance entire, 
te collection will be finally broken up, resold in 

and dispersed. The loss of the present oppor- 
mity would doubtless be regretted when too late : 
“wwas the case with the Houghton Gallery.— 
pon co give next week some account of 
ottingham Museum and of a few of its 
Contents, 
The proprietors of the Gallery of Illustration an- 
‘wunce their intention of opening an Exhibition of 

ental curiosities and works of Art illustrative 
iflif in the East, accompanied with a large scenic 
Peture, the profits of which exhibition they propose 
Peenting to the widow of Mr. Waghorn, who is 

i to be left without an income adequate to her 

pport :—and they solicit the loan of articles of 
ental produce for the benevolent purpose in 

0. 


An 


extract of a letter from Florence, published 
e above, Oe the Brussells Herald, says :—“‘ Amateurs of the 
; arts will be pleased to learn that one of the 


* ancient specimens of Italian painting has been 





discovered at Peschia. This picture represents St. 
Francis and the principal miracles of his life, painted 
on a gold ground, as was customary in the early 
periods of the art. Underneath the face of the 
saint are the words Bonaventura Berlinghieri Lucca 
pinvit, 1235. This work of Art is at present 
deposited in the Church of Saint-Frangois (al Prato); 
and, with the exception of the figure of the Saint, 
which is barely distinguishable, has been clumsily 
restored.” 

From the opposite ends of the earth come notices 
of the deaths of two British artists, each of whom 
had a reputation of his several kind amongst our- 
selves years ago. The Launceston Examiner an- 
nounces the death, at the advanced age of 82, of 
Mr. Glover, the landscape painter,—well known 
for the fine sweeps of English scenery which he 
has put on canvas,—and who nineteen years since 
left the scene of his successful labours for a new 
world of effort in Australia. Many of Mr. Glover's 
transcripts of the new and luxuriant scenery into 
which he had transported himself have found 
their way from time to time into our Exhibition- 
rooms; and if our memory be correct, he him- 
self brought over a number of specimens when 
he crossed the, seas for a last visit to the coun- 
try of his birth.—-Mr. Glover was, if we mistake 
not, one of the first exhibitors with the Society 
of British Artists in Water Colours.—From the 
West, the American papers send us news of the 
death of Mr. Thom, the Ayrshire sculptor, whose 
groups from ‘Tam O’Shanter’ and ‘Old Mor- 
tality’ had an unwholesome popularity among 
ourselves, the parent of after-disappointment to 
the artist, we know not how long ago. Mr. Thom 
was a man of uncultured genius,—and some 
particulars of his more prosperous after career 
may be not unwelcome to our readers. ‘‘ Mr. 
Thom,” says the Newark Advertiser, ‘‘ came to this 
country [America] from Scotland some twelve or 
fourteen years ago, in pursuit of a person who had 
been previously sent over by the proprietors to 
exhibit his Tam O’Shanter and Old Mortality, but 
who, we believe, made no returns or report of his 
proceedings. Arrivingin New York, he traced him, 
the delinquent —a fellow Scotchman, of some 
shrewdness and address— to this city ; and here 
recovered, if we rightly remember, a portion of 
the money for which it appeared these works had 
been sold, and transmitted it to the proprietors, who 
had been his benefactors, concluding to remain here 
himself to pursue his profession. In exploring the 
country in this vicinity for stone adapted to his 
purposes, he brought into notice the fine freestone 
quarry at Little Falls, which has since become so 
famous, having furnished the stone for the Court 
House in this city, Trinity Church in New York, 
and many other public buildings in various parts of 
the country. With this stone he reproduced the 
two groups already named, executed an imposing 
statue of Burns, and fulfilled various orders for 
ornamental pieces for pleasure grounds. The copy 
of the Old Mortality group—including the pious 
old Presbyterian and his Pony, with the familiar 
presence of the immortal Genius which made them 
the property of the universal mind—was sold, at a 
fair price, to the proprietors of Laurel Hill Ceme- 
tery, near Philadelphia, and is now the appropriate 
frontispiece of that spacious city of the dead. Tam 
O’Shanter and Souter Johnny keep ‘‘ watch and 
ward” at the entrance of the hospitable mansion 
of our friend Roswell L. Colt, Esq., at Paterson. 
Thom had a strong predilection for architecture, 
and, fancying he could excel in that department of 
Art, gave considerable attention to it; but we are 
not aware that he produced anything remarkable, 
beyond a few designs that were never executed. 
When it was concluded to build Trinity Church 
with the Little Falls stone, Thom made an advan- 
tageous contract to do the stone-cutting, and 
executed much of the fine carving for that costly 
architectural blunder. Owing to some misunder- 
standing with the architect or the committee, he 
left the work, however, before it was completed ; 
and, having realized considerable profits, purchased 
a farm near Ramapo, in Rockland county, on the 
line of the Erie Railroad, and gratified his fancy by 
putting up a house after one of his own conceptions. 
Since that time we have had no knowledge of his 





| pursuits, but believe that he abandoned a profes- 


sion in which with due cultivation he might have 
attained to the highest rank.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


_ PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Subscribers and the Pub- 
lic are respectfully informed the SIXTH CONCERT will take 
piace at the Hanover Square Rooms, on MONDAY EVENING, 
May 20. Programme: Sinfonia, in D, No. 4—Mozart; Trio, two 
Violoncellos and Contra-Basso, Messrs. Lindley, Lucas, and Howell, 
—Correlli; Concerto in D minor, Pianoforte, M. Thalberg (Mozart). 
Sinfonia Pastorale—Beethoven; Barcarolle and Variations, Piano- 
forte, M. Thalberg—M. Thalberg; Overtures, ‘Anaereon’—Cheru- 
bini. Vocal Performers: Madame Madeline Nottes (from the 
Theatre Royal, Hanover), and Herr Formes. Conductor, Mr. 
Costa.—Single Tickets with Reserved Seat), 11. 1s.; Double Ticke' 

(ditto), 14 108.; Triple Tickets (ditto), 22. 5s. To be obtained o: 
Messrs. Addison, 210, Regent Street. G. W. BUDD, Secretary. 





MUSICAL UNION.—FIFTH MATINEE.—Willis’s Rooms, 
Tuesday, May 21.—Quartett in p, No. 79, Haydn; Concerto p, 
minor (allegro), Bach ; Romances sans peseien, M. Silas ; Quartett 
in c, No. 9, Beethoven ; Quartett en cheeur, Kreutzer and Men- 
delssohn, Hungarian Vocalists. Executants.—Sainton, Deloffre, 
Piatti, Howell. Pianoforte—M. Silas, his first performance in 
London. Strangers’ tickets, half-a-guinea each, to be procured at 
Cramer & Co.'s. Members can introduce visitors by payment at 
the Rooms, J. ELLA, Director. 





Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Mr. Lumley’s first 
Concert took place on Monday last. Did a pro- 
gramme suffice to make a performance, this would 
have been a brilliant one, indeed ; but his orchestra 
is only fifth-rate; and Mr. Balfe is so innocent of 
classical knowledge, that the ‘ Eroica’ symphony 
must have proved to the fashionables as tedious as 
to exercised musical ears it was all but burlesque. 
Then, too, the grand pieces by Spohr, Spontini, and 
Gluck, &c., which looked so well, really proved so 
much “dead weight”—the known ¢erzetto from 
‘Fidelio’ almost going wrong owing to Mdlle. 
Parodi’s falsity of intonation. The real strength 
of the concert lay in a few hands and a few mor- 
ceaux. Mr. Sims Reeves was encored in ‘Come, 
if you dare,’—Signor Calzolari in a scena by Doni- 
zetti. Signor Beletti was universally excellent in 
all the bass music given to him. This gentleman 
shows the finish and the resolution to improve of 
a true artist,—and becomes better not so much 
year by year as month by month. Miss Hayes, 
too, would seem to have been pondering good 
counsel, since in the ‘Gloria,’ from Beethoven's 
Mass, she was more ready and steady in tempo, and, 
proportionately more successful than we have yet 
heard her in concerted music. But the great 
attraction of the morning was Madame Sontag, 
As an orchestral singer of elegant and brilliant 
music this Lady has no peer; since, with more 
execution than almost any chanteuse de roulades in 
our recollection, she has a charm of Nature’s 
giving possessed by none since Madame Cinti 
departed. It a mistake in her, however, 
German though she be, to sing such dramatic 
German music as the scena from ‘ Oberon,’ which 
she made merely tame and pretty. A Swiss air, 
by Eckert, scored with a sotto voce accompaniment 
of voices alone, was a most pleasing novelty, ex- 
quisitely executed by Madame Sontag. Curiosity 
is now beginning to “‘ sit up and listen” to every 
noise” which oozes out from the theatre concern- 
ing ‘La Tempesta.’ We hear that “ the delicate 
Ariel” is not to be sung at all, but to be danced 
by Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi,—that Caliban’s uncouth 
love of Miranda has been by M. Scribe expanded 
so as to heighten the intrigue of the plot,—that 
the tenor is not selected as yet. ‘‘Our voice” 
would be for Signor Gardoni, from his elegance of 
person and graceful sentimentality of voice.—M.. 
Scribe is announced as having arrived to superin- 
tend the rehearsals. 


is 





BEETHOVEN QuartTetT Socrety.—The perform- 
ances of Wednesday comprised the lovely Quartet# 
in E flat, the three first movements of which are, 
perhaps, the very highest expression of Beethoven’s 
genius in this form of composition,—the post- 
humous Quartett in c sharp minor, so full of the 
loveliest thoughts and boldest imaginings crudely 
combined,—and the Pianoforte Trio in B flat. To 
say of the former works that Herr Ernst led them» 
must here suffice. In the 7'rio the pianoforte part 
was taken by Herr Heller. This gentleman hag 
but one want—that of the habit of playing in 
public. This makes itself felt ina slight occasional 
nervousness well worth conquering. We have never 
heard the two final movements of this 7’rio given so 
thoroughly to our liking as by Herr Heller ;—that 
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is, the composer's feeling rendered ‘by another com- 
a with ‘such pentane and solidity of execution 
combined. It was the presence of such qualities 
that made the classical performances of Men- 
delssohn at once so satisfactory and so fascinating. 
Herr Heller not only writes too seldom—but he 
also plays too little ; and in so much does not fulfil 
the requisitions of the times he lives in,—which 
have small room and less reward for dreamers. 





(CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—It must be obvious 
to that perpetually-evoked seventh estate, ‘‘ the 
meanest capacity,” that some of the changes which 
have been predicted as likely to overtake the musi- 
cian’s dynasty are come. The Benefit Concerts on 
the old pattern are year by year diminishing in 
number. We hear of artists (and the news is 
fraught with significance) who are postponing their 
concerts till the late autumn or early winter. A 
full orchestra is again in request ;—while cham- 
ber-music assumes an importance which it has 
never before enjoyed. All this time, too few com- 
posers will write what is practicable to perform or 
agreeable to listen to: too few audiences will cor- 
dially accept any gift save from a limited number 
of masters,—a store of valuable and individual 
music being “shelved” in obedience to a fastidious- 


ness which is not high connoisseurship, let ‘the | 
select” fancy it such as they may. Art has many | 


chambers in her temple; and a true votary will 
worship in all devoutly, though he knows the dif- 
ference betwixt a high—and a hunting—mass. At 


no distant period some remedy may be found for | 
both these ills : meanwhile, combined, they oppress | 
the critic in the form of a most tiresome and un- | 


profitable monotony. 

Since our last, Miss Bassano has received her 
friends.—The Concert of Miss Dolby and Mr. Lind- 
say Sloper takes ‘‘ brevet rank,” owing to the supe- 
rior interest of the programme. The lady was in 
her best voice: among other music, singing ‘ Bell 
imago’ with Signor Marchesi (who also sang very 
well),—Mendelssohn’s two last Duets with Miss 
Hayes,—and taking part in a pretty and lively 
Quartetto di camera by Signor Biletta. Mr. Sloper 
played Mendelssohn’s second Concerto with neatness 
and spirit ; also two or three short pieces by him- 
self, among which his ‘Galop’ was encored. There 
were solos, too, by Mr. Cooper and by Signor 
Piatti. The latteris now the most admirable violon- 
cellist, whether solo or concertante, that we have 
ever heard. The rare combination of science with 
charm, of executive command with sound truth 
and elegant expression, cannot, we think, be carried 
further or raised higher than inhis case. He plays 
not merely like one who delights in his instrument, 
but like one who loves ‘‘the best and honourablest” 
music. The Concert of Miss Birch and Miss E. 
Birch, given on Wednesday, had also a programme 
far more carefully selected than would have been 
thought necessary (or have been found attractive?) 
ten years ago. The pianist was Miss Clara Love- 

y. They were assisted by Miss Hayes, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Whitworth, Signori Marras, F. La- 
blache, Marchesi, &c.—On Wednesday evening 
Herr Adolph Gollmick’s concert was given. 

On Wednesday evening—as we learn by the 
police reports—the Wednesday Concerts came to 
an end, neither untimely nor unwelcome, though 
somewhat partaking of the nature of a catastrophe. 
From the first we have felt that the management 
of these entertainments has been unsound in prin- 
ciple—unsound in detail ; and thus, for a time we 
were somewhat solitary in standing aloof from 
them. During the last eighteen months the musi- 
cal world has rung with tales of quarrels, difficul- 
ties, broken obligations, and threats of law. From 
first to last—however great may have been the 
attraction of individual artists—the performances 
as a series have had not the slightest artistic value. 
They have very nearly spoiled our best English 
tenor—who, however, shows signs of redeeming 
himself. Hence, supposing, as we hope it will 
prove, that the Wednesday Concerts will not be 
resumed under the auspices of Mr. Stammers,— 
we ring their knell with the liveliest feelings of 
satisfaction. Another false influence has gone ; and 


peradventure the mischief which it has wrought | work belonging to its country, in which the real aim 





will probably be considerable. 
| of ‘Henry the Eighth’ were performed. 


| with vehement applause. 
| the reception given to Mr. Phelps are significant of 





derived from it if the matter be rightly taken to 
heart. 

SapiEr’s WELLS.—Mr. Home’s tragedy of 
‘ Douglas’ was revived on Monday, and was fairly 
acted throughout. Mr. Dickinson was the hero; 
and the juvenility of his appearance, with his rhe- 
torical habits of declamation, made him generally 
no inapt representative of the character. The 
set speeches were well delivered,—but for the 
quarrel scene with Glenalvon he wanted fire and 
strength. Mr. Bennett, besides, was much too 
robust and vehement for the situation. His wily 
coolness should have contrasted with the impetu- 
osity of the youthful warrior. Miss Glyn played 
Lady Randolph with equal dignity and tenderness. 
Her impersonation was carefully kept within the 
limits of taste;—severe without being unimpas- 
sioned. The scene between her and old Norval 
(Mr. Graham) was remarkably effective; and the 
exhibition of maternal feeling was rewarded with 
well deserved applause. Some of her attitudes 
were strikingly fine; particularly the listening one 
while the shepherd tells the tale which assures 
her that the young hero is her son. Her subse- 
quent interviews with the boy were very touching; 
and her despair and madness at his death were, 
as might have been expected from the general 
style of her acting, terrible.—The house was well 
attended. 

On Thursday the benefit for the Grand Industrial 





| Exhibition of 1851 took place at this house, under 


the patronage of the Duke of Cambridge. The 
house was crowded; and as the expenses of the 
evening were liberally defrayed by the management 
and the prices of admission were raised, the amount 
The first four acts 
Miss 
Glyn as Queen Katherine and Mr. Phelps as Car- 
dinal Wolsey played with great care and distin- 
guished success. Previous to the performance, the 
latter delivered ‘“‘An Address” in praise of in- 
dustry and the legitimate drama, written by Mr. 
R. H. Horne—and was received on the occasion 
The crowded house and 


the interest taken by the public in the cause which 
these performances were given to support.— Mr. 
Horne contributed further to the amusement of the 
evening, by undertaking the performance of Shylock, 
in the trial scene of ‘The Merchant of Venice :’— 
the only time, we believe, that he has appeared on 
the stage. A grand Concert followed, supported 
by Miss Dolby, Miss Lucombe, Herr Ernst, Mr. 
Whitworth, Mr. Travers, Mr. G. Tedder, Mr. 
G. F. Kiallmark, and Miss Lanza. The evening’s 
entertainments closed with the farce of ‘The 
Silent Woman.’ The arrangements of the theatre 
were in all respects satisfactory. 


Sr. James’s.—French Plays.—Having installed 
‘The Stranger’ as a stock-piece on our English 
stage, Consistency could not shut the door against 
‘ Gabrielle’—though, as we well know, Consistency 
plays in no world freaks stranger than those by her 
exhibited with regard tothetheatre. Asoneinstance, 
the situation which saved the opera ‘ Malek Adhel’ 
is almost identical with that which essentially con- 
tributed to damn the play ‘ La Vallitre’ ;—asanother, 
an absolute “‘fie” upon M. Augier has been vented 
in more than one quarter where the broadest reve- 
lations of the Palais Royal repertory have excited 
small disapproval. Thus much 

to keep the balance true! 
We do not love inventions like that of ‘ Gabrielle,’ 
which tells us how a wavering wife, after having 
been vainly lectured on the inconvenience of infi- 
delity by a gentlewoman who speaks from expe- 
rience, is persuaded back to love her husband and 
protect her child by the pathetic eloquence of the 
former. A tale like this seems to our English eyes 
painful, if not positively morbid : and the truth and 
feeling of such acting as that of Mdlle. Nathalie 
and M. Regnier only deepen our desire not to see 
the play again. But no one conversant with French 
manners, French modesof teaching, and French feel- 
ings of duty, can peruse orlook at ‘Gabrielle’ without 
at once separating it from the many pieces of pretext- 





instincts, traditions and teachings make ys di. = 
from M. Augier’s choice of stibject, we hate 
feel him to stand utterly apart from and 

the fire-brand-throwers and the poison-sellers, 

to rank with the De Vignys and the — 
—whose literature is a sincere thing, and 
tawdry manufacture of trash moral or 
moral to suit the taste of the trashy. 


Rot a 
trash im. 





Musical AND Dramatic GossiP.—The ranks of 
our English female singers sustain a great log: 
Miss A. Williams, who leaves the profession = 
consequence of her marriage. A more ~. 
valuable or more steadily improving artist wag Deh 
among the company of native soprani. In Oratorig 
music, especially, it will not be easy to replace her 

It is with pleasure that we note M. ‘halberg 
engagement to perform at the next Philharmonig 
Concert. This insures us one interesting solo.—y. 
Silas will make his first performance on Tuesday 
next at the Musical Union. 

Among our latest musical arrivals are those, from 
Paris, of M. Lefort, whose voice is a baritone, aad 
of M. Godefroid, the excellent harpist. , 

To some sturdy readers the absence of operatic 
novelty in this week’s paper will be found ag 
relief{—more especially since our next number should 
tell of the new cast of ‘Roberto.’ Verdi's «Ny. 
bucco’ was advertised for this evening, for the fing 
appearance of Signor Ronconi :—it may be pre 
sumed, as a concession to the singer,—whose ex. 
igencies of this form and order make him dear t 
any theatre at any price. The performance, hoy. 
ever, has not ‘‘come to pass”—perhaps owing to 
the success of ‘Les Huguenots’ ; which opera thig 
year seems to be found more attractive than ever, 
—While gossiping concerning the Royal Jtuling 
Opera, let us state (as honest chroniclers should) 
that for a night or two past, Herr Formes hag 
been singing far better than he has hitherto done, 
—we hope still further to improve. A far-off tak 
of ‘La Juive’—well-timed while M. Halévy is here 
—is full of interest ; more especially if it be tre 
that Signor Mario, who seems determined to win 
the highest tragic honours, will take the part of 
Eleazar to the Rachel of Madame Viardot.—At 
Her Majesty's Theatre, Madame Frezzolini is.an- 
nounced to appear on Tuesday next as Lucreaia 
Borgia. 

We have more than once adverted to the musical 
imagination of M. Vivier as more than ordinarily 
individual and promising,—and therefore, rather 
than wait, we will here call attention to three new 
compositions by him, ‘Ze Chevrier,’ ‘La Chanwna 
du Pécheur,’ and ‘L’Ezxilé,’ which have just.ap 
peared. We cannot accept any of these as the best 
music that M. Vivier is capable of producing, since 
none of them exhibits such entire mastery over 
originality as neutralizes those crudities which 
lie ‘hard by” invention. In all these songs there 
are bars and transitions which are more .bicam: 
than unexpected. But this stated and allowedfor, 
(as must, also, be done in the case of four-fifthsef 
Schubert’s lieder,) we have seen nothing since Sehu- 
bert more peculiar and a<tractive than these songs. 
To the world of young ladies who love barrel-organ 
melodies they will talk in an unknown tongue; but 
to all who love expression, freshness, and a Way 
heretofore undiscovered of treating familiar thing 
they should be thoroughly welcome. It is said that 
M. Vivier has added to his repertory of new har 
monic effects on the horn. Thisis very well: but of 
greater interest, we must say again and yet agall, 
is every addition to the stores of composition 
by M. Vivier or by any other inventor. 

So far as we can make out the truth from reports, 
(not counting those in the foreign newspapers, sine 
whether they be pro or con we have learnt . 
place small trust in them,) M. Meyerbeer appears 
to have already succeeded in Berlin to the unpop™ 
larity—as well as to the baton—of his predeces#™% 
the Chevalier Spontini. When we first made 3 
quaintance with the Prussian metropolis, © 
kennels ran” with aversion of the composer of ; 
Vestale’-—of his music and of “ managemenss 
and though rancour may not yet have pi 
such inate and depths in the case of M. poe 
beer, certainly it appears as if the Berliners wer 


may be compensated by the experience also to be | is merely to excite the passions. While our national | first on personal grounds tepid in accepting 
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ete. The work and the artist, however, have 
subsequently subdued the public; and our “last 
- announced that the places in ge non 
‘or man resentations in advance, 

on ite oe. 4 ae that if “ golden opin- 
ions” have not been precisely reaped by the 
a crown of silver laurel-leaves has been 

+d to-him’by the players of the orchestra. 

Fe patechok o said to have produced a great 
in the scene of the revolt. Madame Koster, 

too, is commended as being the best Bertha who has 
yet personated the part. The Anabaptists seem to 
heas bad at Berlin as they are everywhere else, with 
the exception of Paris.—By the way, when ‘Le 
Prophete’ is revived here, we think that the 
ent of our Royal Italian Opera would do 

wisely to give the part of tenor Anabaptist, which is 
avery important one, to Signor Maralti, whose voice 
hears some resemblance to that of its original repre- 
gntative, M. Gueymard.—On Madame Viardot’s 
gare in the dissipation of the Berliners’ ill humour 
there is no need for us todwell. She will be again 
in London early in the next month. Meanwhile, 
the début of Mdlle. Alboni in the French ‘ Pro- 
phete’ has taken place in Paris with brilliant suc- 
cess,—we are assured, with a lavish exhibition of 
douquets, encores, &c. &c. &c. On examining, how- 
ever, the report in the Gazette Musicale, the praise 
seems to us toring hollow. A sweet-tempered Fides, 
with a bland prosperous air, singing charmingly 
mther than with energy or passion, can hardly 
keep the stage in so grand a tragical and declama- 
tory part, let the theatre or the publishers be ever 
soearnest in her cause.—There is no chance of | 
any opera-world being edified by M. Auber’s 
‘Prodigal Son’ until the ‘‘flat season” is over,— 
otherwise, before the autumn or early winter of this 
year, since the score, we have heard, is not yet 


complete. 

Mdlle. Caroline Duprez is beginning to be named 
in the French journals as a singer of promise, even 
atthe early age of seventeen. Who would not be 
gad to meet another prima donna in her father’s 

ter? 

If, like the makers of German fantasy-tales, we 
were to believe in auspicious or sinister influences 
of music, we should place the finale to ‘ Lucia’ in 
the latter category—so many are the painful anec- 
dotes already connected with it, musically common- 
place though the composition be. The last story is 
the tragedy of the tenor of the opera at Trapani. 
Tales it be a newspaper romance, this unfortunate 
man was compelled, by managerial brutality and 
plice coercion, to appear in ‘Lucia’ when suffer- 
mg under the immediate agony of his mother’s 
death, and committed suicide on the stage while 
anging the last scene. The well-known death of 
Palmer the actor, which took place while he was 
chosing his part in ‘The Stranger’ with— 

There is another and a better world ! 
was not more painful than the above story, which 
weearnestly hope is not true. 











MISCELLANEA 


The Snowy Mountains in New Zealand.—The 
Wallington Independent gives the following account 
ofa recent Expedition made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to the Middle Island—and of a narrow 
tape from destruction which Mr. Eyre has 

After leaving the Wairau, having traversed 

the Kaparatehau district, his Excellency and his 
attendants reached the snowy mountains to the 
southward, about four short days’ journey from 
the Wairau, and encamped at the foot of the 
Tapuenuko mountain, which they ascended. Pre- 
Vously to starting into the pass which is supposed 
fo exist between the Wairau and Port Cooper plains, 
is Excellency ascended the great snowy mountain 
vhich forms the principal peak of the Kaikoras, and 
Vhich attains an elevation of at least 9,000 feet, the 
upper part being heavily covered with snow to a 
eat depth. He succeeded in reaching the top of 
te mountain, but so late as to be unable to push on 
to the southern edge of the summit, where an exten- 
S¥e-view southwards would have been obtained. In 
teturning,a steep face of the hill (little less than per- 
Pendicular), down which hung a bed of frozen snow, 
to be crossed for a considerable distance. Mr. 





Eyre, who had led the party up the dangerous ascent, 
was in advance with one native, the others being 
200 feet before and behind him, on the same per- 
pendicular of the snow. He heard a cry, and look- 
ing round, saw Wiremu Hoeta falling down the pre- 
cipice, pitching from ledge to ledge, and rolling over 
and over in the intervals, till he fell dead, and no 
doubt smashed to pieces at a depth below of 1,500 feet, 
where his body could be seen in a sort of ravine, but 
where it was impossible to get at it. His Excellency 
narrowly escaped from similar destruction, having 
lost both feet from under him, and only saving him- 
self by the use of an iron-shod pole which he carried. 
Another of the natives had a still narrower escape, 
having actually fallen about fifteen yards, when he 
succeeded in clutching a rock and saving himself. 
The gloom which this unfortunate event caused, and 
the uncertainty of crossing the rivers while the snows 
are melting, induced his Excellency to return. 


The Poet Wordsworth._We understand that a 
meeting of persons desirous to do honour to the 
memory of Wordsworth has been held at the house 
of Mr. Justice Coleridge. It was attended by the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of St. David's, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Archdeacon Hare, Mr. Rogers, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, Mr. Cavendish and several 
other gentlemen. The results of it are expected to 
be made public in a few days. A great number of 
eminent and distinguished persons sent their names 
to the meeting as wishing to co-operate in carrying 
its object into effect.— Guardian. 

A Grave Responsibility.—The worst thing we can 
say of the Metropolitan Interment Bill is, that it is 
a “ gigantic undertaking.’’"— Punch. 


London City Improvements.—The measure for 
opening a new street, crossing from Queen Street by 
Bow Lane, Bread Street, Friday Street, Distaft 
Lane, and Old Change, St. Paul's Churchyard,—and 
for improving Gresham Street West, and Thread- 
needle Street,—has been opened in committee. The 
money, 200,0002., is to be raised on the City revenues 
and estates.— Builder. 

The Begging-Letter Writer.—He has besieged my 
door at all hours of the day and night ; he has fought 
my servant; he has lain in ambush for me going 
out and coming in; he has followed me out of town 
into the country; he has appeared at provincial 
hotels, where I have been staying for only a few 
hours; he has written to me from immense distances 
when I have been out of England. He has fallen 
sick ; he has died, and been buried; he has come 
to life again, and again departed from this transitory 
scene; he has been his own son, his own mother, 
his own baby, his idiot brother, his uncle, his aunt, 
his aged grandfather. He has wanted a great-coat, 
to go to India in; a pound, to set him up in life for 
ever; a pair of boots, to take him to the coast of 
China ; a hat, to get him into a permanent situation 
under Government. He has frequently been exactly 
seven-and-sixpence short of independence. He has 
had such openings at Liverpool—posts of great trust 
and confidence in merchants’ houses, which nothing 
but seven-and-sixpence was wanting to him to secure 
—that I wonder he is not Mayor of that flourishing 
town at the present moment.” — Dickens's ‘ House- 
hold Words.’ 








To CorresronDENTs.—An Old Subscriber—J. T. F.—R.— 
—Bibliophilus—G. O.— Eclaireur —Semirg—L. W. L. — 
received. 

Encitsh Music In GERrMaNy.—We have received two 
communications on the same subject from Bonn, of which, 
however, we are unable to avail ourselves. In both, the 
statement implies a construction which never fails to be 
made under circumstances having a certain result,—and 
which, being thus not always warrantable, cannot be 
accredited by those holding only ex parte testimony. 

VEGETABLE Dizt.—We have received several letters on 
the subject of our notice of books on vegetable diet in our 
last number. In applying the term “fanatics” to vege- 
tarians we used it in a general sense, as expressing all 
classes of persons who act intensely on any unreasonable 
conviction. We are requested to explain ourselves more at 
length on this subject; and although we should not do so 
on the challenge of our correspondents, as we feel our state- 
ments were self-evident,—we still feel that we may have to 
do so as a matter of duty in consequence of the spread of 
the delusion which is being acted on by those who call 
themselves vegetarians. 





Errata.—P. 504, col. 3, 1. 33, for “ mankind” read animal 
life.—F. 513, col. 3, L. 17, for ** past” read part. 


CROOMBRIDCE & SONS 


Will publish immediately :— 


1. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 
THE VALE of CEDARS; 
Or, THE MARTYR, 
A Story of Spain in the Fifteenth Century. 
By GRACE AGUILAR, 
Author of ‘ Home Influence,’ ‘ Woman’s Friendship,’ ‘é&e. 


* The wild dove hath her nest—the fox his cave— 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave.”— 


Byron. 
2. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 
THE AMYOTTS’ HOME; 
Or, LIFE in CHILDHOOD, 


By the Author of ‘ Tales that might be True," 
* Life’s Lessons,’ &c. 


3. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Milustrated, 


DRAWING FROM OBJECTS. 
Chiefly designed for Teachers. 


Being an Abstract of Lessons on Linear Drawing, given at 
The Home and Colonial Training Schvols. 


By HANNAH BOLTON, 


Just Published. 
L 
In 8vo. price 1s. 
REMARKS occasioned by the 
Present Crusade 


Against the Educational Plans of The Committee of 
Council of Education. 


By the Rev. R. DAWES, A.M., 
Vicar of King’s Somborne, Hants. 


2. 


Fourth Edition, in fcap. 8vo. with nearly 100 Dlustrations, 
price 4s. 


The BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; 
Or, PRACTICAL HINTS on the MANAGEMENT 
and COMPLETE PRESERVATION of the HONEY BEE 


By HENRY TAYLOR. 


3. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. with Frontispiece, 


HOME INFLUENCE; 
A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 


By GRACE AGUILAR, 
Author of ‘ Woman’s Friendship,’ &c. 


4. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. with Frontispiece, 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP; 
A Story of Domestic Life. 


By GRACE AGUILAR, 
Author of ‘ Home Influence,’ &c. 


“ To show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.”— 
Wordsworth. 


5 
Second Edition, 18mo. price 4d. 
A CATECHISM on The Map of 
The Holy Land, 
In connexion with the Principal Events in 


The Old Testament, 
and in the Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 





London: Groompripar & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PRINTED FOR 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


—»—— 


GAZPACHO, orSUMMER MONTHS 
inSPAIN. By W. G. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, and SA- 


VoY. A SUMMER RAMBLE By C. R. WELD, Author of 
* History of the Royal Society.” ‘Post 8yo. 88, 6d, 


WANDERINGS in some of the WEST- 
ERN REPUBLICS of AMERICA. With Remarks upon the 
Cutting of the great Ship Canal through Central America. By 
G. BYAM, late 43rd Light Infantry. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


(Next week, 
By the same Author, 


WILD LIFE in the INTERIOR of CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA. With a Frontispiece, 5s 


y “TTT 
A COMMENTARY on the CUNEI- 

FORM INSCRIPTIONS of BABYLONIA and ASSYRIA; in- 

eludin, ~— Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrad Obelisk dis- 

covered by Mr. Lavarp, and a brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of 

Nineveh and Babylon. Read before the Koyal Asiatic Society, by 
ajor H. C. RAWLINSON, 


** MAJOR RAWLINSON’S MEMOIR on 
the SUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS at BEHISTAN, in Persia, 
including Fac-similes and Translations, with full Notes, Histori- 
cal, Geographical, Grammatical, and Critical, occupies successive 
portions of Ythe JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIO SOC IETY, 
of which the following have been published, Vol. X. containing 
three Parts, price 15s., and Part 1 of Vol. XI. price és, 


HESPEROS; or, Travels in the West. 
By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, Author of * Texas and the Gulf of Mexico.” 
2 vols. post Svo. 14s, 


FAMILIAR VIEWS of LUNACY 
and LUNATIC LIFE, with Hints on the Personal Care and 
Management of those afflicted with temporary or permanent 
Derangement. By the late Medical Superintendent of an Asylum 
for the Insane. 4s. 6d, 


COMPTON MERIVALE: 


LEAF from the LESSON of LIFE. 
Rectory.’ A Companion Volume. 


another 


By the Author of ‘ Brampton 
88. 6d. 


The NEW CRATYLUS: contributions 
towards a more Accurate Rnowietos of the Greek Language. By 
W. DONALDSON, D.D., ead Master of King Edward's 


School, Bury St. Edmunds. Ceca Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 18s, 


NEANDER’S JULIAN 


TATE and HIS GENERATION: 
lated by G. V. COX, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


the APOS- 


an Historical Picture. Trans- 


HOMERIC BALLADS: the Greek 


Text, with a + Matron Translation and Notes, by the late Dr. 
MAGINN. 


Professor NICHOL’S VIEWS of the 
ARCHITECTURE ofthe HEAVENS. A New Edition, in royal 
8vo. 21a. eo with large Plates of Clusters and Nebule, 
discovered by s of the great Telescope of Lord Rosse, and 
Symbolical Sketches. by the late Davip Scort. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENG- 
LISH TESTAMENT. Edited, for the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University P + by Professor SCHOLEFIELD. Third edition, 
revised, 78. 6d, 

Also, 38. 6d. in roan, the 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Dr. WHEWELL on CAMBRIDGE 
EDUCATION. 
Part I. PRINCIPLES and RECENT HISTORY. 4s. 6d. 
Part II. DISCUSSIONS and CHANGES, 1840—50, 3s. 6d, 
Also, the Two Parts bound together in cloth, 78. 6d, 


A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. By 


W.T. BRANDE, F.R.S. The Sixth Edition, almost wholly re- 
written, considerably enlarged, and embodying all + ae recent 
Discoveries in the Science up to the Present ¢ Time. 21 


Vol. I. contains—History of Chemical Philoso; ie P 
of potter and the Non-metallic Elements—C - of the 


Vol. UL. Organic Chemistry—Weights and Monsen - 
complete Index, giving more than 11,000 reference: eens © 


PADDY'S LEISURE HOURS in the 


POOR-HOUSE ; Parsons, Potatoes, and Poor-rate: 
By a Native Resident a freand. Third edition, 1s, nee 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


——_@——__ 


The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


No. 147, for APRIL. Price 6a. 


The BIBLIOTHECA SACRA and 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW for APRIL. Price 6s. 


The CHRISTIAN EXAMINER and 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, No. CLIX., for MAY. Price 3s. 6d. 


The MASSACHUSETTS QUAR- 


TERLY REVIEW, No. X., for MARCH. Price 4s. 


LECTURES on ART; and POEMS. 


By WASHINGTON ALLSTON, Edited b RICHARD HENKY 
DANA, Jun. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 103, 


LECTURES on SUBJECTS connected 
with LITERATURE and LIFE. By EDWIN P. WHIPPLE 
Author of * Essays and Reviews.” 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d: 


7 r 
LECTURES and ESSAYS. By 
HENRY GILES. 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. 

Contents of Vol. L 
Byron’s Life—Moral Spirit of Byron's Genius—Ebenezer E liott— 
Oliver Goldsmith—Spirit of Irish History. 

Contents of Vol. 
Liberty—True Manhood— The Pulpit—Patriotism—Economics— 
Music—The Young Musician—A Day in Springfield— Chatterton— 
Carlyle—Savage—and Dermody. 


LOWELL LECTURES, on the AP- 
PLICATION of METAPHYSICAL and ETHICAL SCIENCE 
to the EVIDENCES of RELIGION. By FRANCIS BOWEN, 
Author of * Speculative Philosophy.’ 1 vol. imperial 8yo. cloth, 
price 14s, 


ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By Epwin 
P. WHIPPLE. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 15a, 


*y* These admirable Essays are chiefly selected from * The North 
American Review.’ 


The POETS and POETRY 


EUROPE; with Introductory and Biographical Notices. By 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 1 vol. royal &vo. 
cloth gilt, price 25s. 

This is the first attempt that has yet been made to present in one 
collection the Poets of every nation of Europe in the English Lan- 

uage. Nearly one hundred volumes furnish the materials, 
hitherto almost inaccessible save to the owners of a large library. 
The best translations have in every case been selected ; and thus 
has been brought together the highest emanations of the poetic 
genius of modern Europe, rendered accessible, in form and price, 
to the public generally. 


PHILO: an Evanceniap. By the 


Author of * Margaret: a Tale of the Real and the Ideal’ 12mo, 
cloth, price 78. 


A TOUR of DUTY in CALIFORNIA; 
including a Description of the Gold pevien; and an Aenomnt - 
oyage around Cape Horn. SEPH WARREN 
KE VERE, Lieut. U.S. Navy. 1 vol. me don with ; Map and 
numerous Plates from original designs, price 68. 


CHARACTERISTICS of LITERA- 
TURE: evita by the Genius of Distinguished Men. By 
HENRY T. TUCKE Author of ‘The Italian Sketch- 


EKMAN, 
Book, &. 1 = post Svo. cloth, price 5a. 


_ The PROMETHEUS and AGAMEM- 

ON of ASCHYLUS. Translated into English Prose. By 
NE NRY W TLL AM HERBERY (Frank Forrester). Post 8vo. 
cloth, price 5a, 

“ Known as a writer of great and versatile powers.. poet of 
vivid imagination and vigorous style, a successful novelist, = able 
and accomplished critic. Mr. Herbert shows extraordinary skill, 
and has attained success beyond any of his predecessors.’ L 

North American Review. 


WALT and VULT; or, Tue Twins, 
Trans re from ‘The Plegeljahre’ of Jean Pave Ricuter. By 
~ IZA BUCKMINSTER LEE, Author of ‘The Life of Jean 

‘aul’ 2 vols. 12mo. price 108. 


MORALISM and CHRISTIANITY ; 


or, Man’s xperience and Destiny. In Three Lectures. By 
HENKY JAMES. Post 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL 
with 260 Illustrations. 
leges. By JAME 
ralogy.’ 12mo. bound, 78. 


The HAND of GOD in HISTORY ; 


of MINERALOGY, 


Designed for the Use of Schools and Col- 
1” Author of *A System of Mine- 


or, Divine Providence Historically hy Hol in the 


and Establishment of og B 
Author of ‘The Christian Brahmun.’ 
price 5s, 


LLIS READ, A.M., 


1 vol. small 8yo.’ cloth, 


London: Joun CHapmay, 142, Strand. 


:—Falstaff—Crabbe—Moral Philosophy of 


:—Ireland and the Irish—The Worth of 


of 
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NEW Lome ON SSeeeraeal, 
In small 8vo. price 
HE CHURCH SCHOOLMASTE 
By the Rev. SANDERSON ROBINS, M.A. R 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 





DR. WORDSWORTH ON CHURCH QUESTIone ap™ 
THE DAY Cae 


price 86. i in clot! 
()CCASION AL SERMONS, ‘preached i in W. 
minster Abbey, in March and Apr: a 
By emmy 5 WoubsWouin, D.D. 
anon of Westmin: 


These Sermons may be = ae tre 18, each), ag follows, 


No. VII. The CHURCH “of ENGLAND jp 


1711 and 1850, 


No. VIII. The CHURCH of ENGLAND 
and the CHURCH of ROME in non re 
Just rep’ 


Nos. IV. V. & VI. An] ENQUIRY Whether 
ad .¥-— AL OFFIC ES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 
be reted in LVINISTIC SENSE ?—No, Il 
The Dt \CT RIS iE of BAPTISM with ye to the Opinj 
of PREVENIENT GRACE.—No. ITI. PLEAS alleged i 
SEPAKATION from the CHURCH. F . I. COUNSELS ayj 
CONSOLATIONS in TIMES of HERESY a. SCHISM, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo-place, 


te 
HYMNS AND on FOR THE ~~~ pinnae EDITIOx, 
n small 8vo. price 78. 6d. 

YMNS an POEMS for the SICK and 

SUFFERING. In connexion with the Service for th 
VISITATION of the SICK. 

Edited by the Rev. T. V. FOSBERY, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Sunningdale. 

This Volume contains 233 separate pieces ; of which about 90 ay 
by writers who lived prior to the Ei ighteenth Century : the rest ar 
modern, and some of these original. Amongst the names of the 
wanes ‘(between 70 and 80 in number) occur those of Sir J. Beay 

ont—Sir T. Browne—F. Da on of Bohemia—p, 
Filetcher—-G. Herbert—Dean Hickes— Bp. K —Norris—Quarles— 
Sandys — Bp. J. Taylor— Henry Vaughan and Sir H. Wotton, 
And of modern writers :—Miss E. B. Barrett—The ma of Ox. 
ford—S. T. Coleridge—Sir R. Grant—Miss E. Taylor—W. Words 
worth—Rev. Messrs. Chandler—Keble—Lyte—Monsell—Moultriy 
—and Trench. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo- place, 


DR. a ‘s lyre a EDITION. 


" n small 8vo. pri 
RUVIN ; = MISCELL. ANE 30US ESSAYS 
4 on Subjects connected with the NATURE, HISTORY, ant 
DESTINY of MAN. 
By the Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, D.D. F.R.S. and PSA 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchy: ard and Waterloo-place, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. ESSAYS on the REFORMATION ip 
ENGLAND. 15s. 


- ESSAYS on the DARK AGES. Second 


Editien. 12s. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW NOVELS, 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


















I. 

FRESTON TOWER; or, the Early 
DAYS of CARDINAL WOLSEY. By the Rev. R. COB 
BOLD, M.A., Author of ‘Margaret Catchpole,’ &c. 3 vols 
with 6 Illustrations. 


II. 


SIN AND SORROW ; the Story 
of a MAN of FASHION. 3 vols, 

“We feel certain that the noble authoress of these volumes is 
capable of rising to the highest place amongst those novelists whose 
power lies in the delineation of character. The story is replete 
with interest.”— Britannia, 

* An absorbing interest is created in the reader's mind, and sue 
tained tothe last. And still more commendable than the talent 
and success with which the story is corried - is the moral which 
it is its great object to inculcate.”—John 

“ A clever, eloquent, and infinitely nae work of fiction, and 
may claim place with the works of rare and conspicuous 
that enlustre the British literature of the passing, oe Chronide 

III. 


MR. WARBURTON’S REGI- 


NALD HASTINGS: an Historical Romance. SECOSD 
EDITION. 3 vols. 
“ As an historical romancist Mr. Warburton takes a first wrang 
ler’s rank.”—Literary Gazette, 
“ Reginald is a eee es to Scott’s marvellous creations 
than we have read.”—Cri 
IV. 

PASSAGES in the LIFE of MRS. 
MARGARET MAITLAND, of SUNNYSIDE. Written y 
HERSELF. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“‘ The most gratifying work of its class since the great delineater 
of Scottish manners ceased to wri write."- ”—Tait’s Magazine. 


THE FOLLOWING A ARE JUST READY:- 


v. 
ANNE DYSART: a Tale o 


EVERY-DAY LIFE. 3 vols. 


LA VENDEE: peed Historical Ro- 


mance, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Esq. 3 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street 
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=p POOKET EDITION OF WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 
coe ablahed, in 6 volumes, at Ee 158. sewed; or 2ls. cloth, 


oRDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Also, 
1 WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 
umes, foolscap Svo. Price 358. cloth. 


rt WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Jnone volume, medium 8vo. Price 208. cloth. 

3. WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A 
Poem. Price 6s. cloth. 

4, SELECT PIECES from WORDSWORTH. 
Price 68. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
POEMS BY SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 
Price 163, cloth, 

RGEFs POEMS. 


ignettes. 


1. ROGERS'’S IT ALY. 
Tignettes. Price 168. cloth. 

2 ROGERS'S POEMS. 
gerous Woodcuts. Price 5s. cloth. 

3 ROGERS’'S ITALY. 
perous Woodcuts. Price 58. cloth. 
4,ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
ume. Price 28. 6d. sewed ; or 3a, 68. cloth, gilt edges. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 

—— CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 


hed, in one volume 8vo. illustrated by 57 Vignettes from 
Jast publish’ igus by TurNER and Harvey, price 2s, cloth, 


AMPBELL’ s POETICAL WORKS. 
|, CAMPBELL’S POBTICAL WORKS. In 


qe pocket volume. Price 88. cloth. 
9, CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
sumo. Price 28. 6d. sewed ; or 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


SHELLEY'S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS. 
Just published, in on@ vol. 8vo. price 15e, cloth, 
peers ® PROSE & POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY 





Illustrated by 72 


Illustrated by 56 
Illustrated by nu- 
Illustrated by nu- 


In 





i, SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 
Mrs SHELLEY. In 3vols. Price 15s. cloth. 


9. SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. 
Price 28, 6d, sewed ; or 33. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


POEMS BY THOMAS HOOD. 
Just published, in 2 vols. price 128. cloth, 


00D’S POEMS. Third Edition. 


Also, 
1. HOODS POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 
Price 62, cloth, 


2. HOOD'’S OWN. Illustrated by 350 Wood- 
aa Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


POEMS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Just published, Sixth Edition, price 9s. cloth, 


OEMS. _ By Atrrep TENNYSON. 
Also, Third Edition, price 5s. cloth, 
THE PRINCESS: a Medley. By ALFRED 


Tusyrson. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


QWEDEN T,BORG’S APOCALYPSE 
VU REVEALED. 2 vols. Syo. 128. 


SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
tenga Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 48. 


SVEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, p 
aaniete Lists ct ae. aw Works m ay be be had on appli- 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Hol 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
‘HE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, iy a ool of PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES 


fir the USE of 
AMES DOUGLAS, 
» ,Tmeher of En; brane Queen-street Academy, Edinburgh. 
A very succe: essfal effort towards |_ Supplying a theoretically 
und and practically useful Manual.”. uiness. 
The work will prove advantageous o the guiestous teacher, 
wai is well calculated to abridge and clmplify bs his labours.” 
nburgh Advertiser. 
ne Teachers Dither receive Specimen =, by sending Twelve 
Postage we to the Publishers in Edin’ 
burgh: A. & C. Black, and Paton & & ‘hitenie Glasgow : 
Thomas ) Murray & Sox, London: Longman & 


ER Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and 

? their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of CAM- 
RIDGE, have been pleased to si iy their high spereval of 
, iLD FLOWERS fom GERMAN 1, comtaining | Rose of 
iiesheim,’ and other Poems. DIEU, Esgq., 
oyal Hanoverian Handsomely bound in 

, Price 6a. iaa7 b: arrington, 16, Bath-street, New- 
Biestret Sold by D. 4g AL eR Charing-cross ; and 
i Booksellers, Town a Country. 


THE } YOUNG SURVEYOR’S PRECEPTOR: 
veer Ra om rehensive Aneiyele of the Art of ARCHI- 
SURAT TION ; beinga Sanier Practical Sys- 
rm ty Cie the Student may teach him 

ttly the DIME NSIONS QUANTITIES, “and VALUE of every 
iption of BUILD: WORK. To which is prefixed In- 
ions for makin oa Bills of Quantities, Specifications, &c. ; 3 

oun ee and simplified by Plans, Sections, Diagrams, &c. 
ts ee Surveyor. In Eight Parts, 4to. 16s. ; in Two Vols. 


London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


In 24mo. 




















to ascertain cor- 


On the 22nd, Part I. CLIN the first volume of the 
‘THE DECLINE of ENGLAND. 


By LEDRU-ROLLIN. 
E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 


On the 20th inst. will be ANG: in 2 vols. post 8yo. cloth, 248, 
‘HE SHOE and CANOE: Pictures of Travel 
in the CANADAS Mustrative of Scenery and Colonial 
Life, &c. By JOHN J. BIGSBY, M. 
Hon. Member of the ‘Amerionn Geological Society, and late British 
Secretary to the Boundary Commission. 
With Twenty Engravings on Steel, and Four Maps. 
>. — Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


published, in post 8vo. cloth, 9 


lwo YEARS" RESIDENCE in a LEV AN- 


TINE F ane. 
BAYLE ST, JOHN, 
Author of * aoe. in the Libyan Desert,’ &e. 

Forming the New Volume of Chapman & Hall’s Series of 

Original Works. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
Just INTAS in feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HE TARANTA Travelling impressions of 
YOUNG poe A. By COUNT SOLLOGUB. 

With Eight Illustrations. 

* Count Sollogub is a more than ordinarily welcome guest, well 
qualified to share ‘the season’s’ lionship with Mr. Cumming, the 
Nion-hunter, &c. ‘here is no ill-nature in the tone or humour 
of the writer, and his book will furnish a pleasant evening's enter- 
tainment in this mid- -wintry May.”—Atheneum. 

London: onan & va 186, Strand. 


y> 
T ISTORY ofthe HOLY “EASTERN CHURCH. 

Gemenat, Intropuction._ 1. Its Geogra TT Its Eccle- 
siology.— ts Liturgies, &c. By the Rev. J. NEALE, M.A. 
Warden of Sackville College, East "Grinstead. Ina 2 large volumes, 
demy 8vo. price 21. 














Also, lately published, 

The HISTORY of the PATRIARCHATE of 
ALEXANDRIA, from its Foundation, a.p. 44, tothe Death of 
Hierotheus, 1846. A vols. demy 8vo. price 248. 

so, preparing for publication, 

HISTORY of the PATRIARCHATES of 
ANTIOCH and JERUSALEM. 

ndon: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond-street. 


Just published, beautifully printed, 432 pp. 68, 
OETHE: A New Pantomime. 
y E. KENEA 
“ The humonr and snenemn of Butler, the bitter yet graphic out- 
pourings of Byron, and the rich imagery of Shelley, are here.” 
Shropshire Conservative. 
_W. D. Reeves, 98, Chancery-lane. 


vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
‘4 
ISHOP. BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELI- 
GION, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Cones 
of Nature. To which are added, Two brief Dissertations :—L. 
Socal Identity—II. Of the Nature of Virtue. With a Life of 
the Author, copious Notes and Index, by WM. FITZGERALD, 
A.M. Prebendary of Densughanere, and Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Dubl 
“ As an edition of the ‘Aualegy, "this volume leaves nothing to be 
desired.”—Chalmers’ Posthumous Worka, vol. ix. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’ Olier-street. London: Wm. §. 
Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. Sold by all Booksel lers, 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS DURING 
THE PRESENT MONTH :— 








PICTURESQUE “WANDERINGS 
In Greece and Turkey. 


By AUBREY DE VERE, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21¢. 


Il. 

LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER; 
Or, NOTES of THINGS SEEN in EUROPE and AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Post 8vo. 108, 6d. 

Ill. 


MEMOIRS OF 
CELEBRATED BEOBIARS. 


y E. 8. CREASY, 
mee A Newcastle Scholars Eton. 
Royal 8vo. 


Iv. 
EL DORADO; 

Or, A VOYAGE to CALIFORNIA vid PANAMA, 
LIFE in SAN FRANCISCO and MONTEREY, 
And PICTURES of the GOLD REGIONS. 

By BAYARD TAYLOR, Esq., Author of * Views A-Foot.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


v. 

A HISTORY OF BANKING 
IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IKELAND. 
With ANECDOTES of the most EMINENT BANKERS. 
By WILLIAM JOHN LAWSON, Esq. 

Demy 8vo. with Portraits. 

VI. 


THE 
MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


By HENRY JAMES SLACK, Esq. F.G.S. 
Of the Middle Temple. 


Small 8yo. 


vil. 
BARBA TASSI: 
THE GREEK PATRIOT. A Romance. 
1 vol. 





Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





ae feap. 8vo. 
INCOLN'S. Th its Kneient and Modern 
SSE wt tT 
LSBU 
Villiam Pickering, 177, Piccadi ti. 


~~ MARRIAGE ee - eo pan wires SISTER. 


x blished, 8vo. 


pu 
EXPOSTULATO ORY LETTER to the 
ight Rev. R. WISEMAN, 
selaieds C urse in the Vatican Se 7 De .% Se. Be. om, ine Inte 
y E ARD WILLIAM Gl GRIN FIELD, M. A. 





Deut. xxvii, 23, 
Editor of the * Hell 
_ by, the —— 


An APOLOGY. "for. vy ‘SEPTUAGINT: in 


which its claims to Biblical and C th: 
Stated and V indie ated. f ee ay are 


William a Pickering, 177, Ticeodily. 


Just published, post Syo. 
URORA, and O ITHER POEMS. 
By Mrs. HENRY R. SANDBACH. 
Also, M “S same Authoress, 
POEMS. Post 8vo. 7s. 
“These Poems are Ad of a daughter of Mr. Roscoe.” 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
GIULIANO DE’ MEDICI. A Drama in Five 


Acts; with other Poems. Post Svo. 93. 
THE AMIDEI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, 


Post 8vo. 338. 6d. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
In a few days M ES published, Post OU Illustrated, price 1 
N ELEMENTARY URSE of GEO- 
LOGY, a ERALOGY, and Sayosaa, GEOGRAPHY, 
By DAVID T, ANSTED, M.A. F.RS. &c., Professor of Geology 
in King’s College, London ; Lecturer on Mineralogy and Gesleny 
at the H.E.I.C. Mil. Sem. at’Addiscombe and at the Putney College; 
late Fellow of Jeans College, Cambridge. 
John ne van V oorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











me 7: > s day is published 
N ANALY SIs. of PALMER'S ORIGINES 
LITURGIC®; or, ANTIQUITIES of the ENeLieg 
RIT UAL; and of his DISSERTATION on PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES, for the Use of Students at the Universities, and 
c FTARIWA for BEAL. 1 Onaers /? have read the Original Work By 
WILLL Vicar of Brooke, ‘Norfolk. 12m9, 
price 3s. aa 
Second Edit: 


HUMAN POLICY — | “DIVINE TRUTH. 
A Sermon preached on Passion Sunday, March 17, }800 before the 
University of Cambridge. By the Rev. Dr. MILL, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, and se of Ely. 8vo. price ls. 6d. 
ecently published, 
FOUR SERMONS preached before the Uni- 
Tereity of Cambridge, in November, 1849. By the Rey. J. J. 
~ UNT, B.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
The Church of E ngland—the Communion of Saints. 
Hy The Church of England—its Title and peseens. 
3. The Church of England—its Text—the Bib 
4. The Church of England—its Commentary— ‘the Prayer-book. 


Price 58, 
. By oe same Author, 

FIVE SERMONS preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. The “ad four in November, 1845; the fifth on 
the General Fast Day, W pam March 24, 1847. 8yo. 58, 6d. 

nd Edition 

The APOLOGY. of T ERTULLIAN, with Eng- 
lish Notes and a Preface, intended as an Introduction to the Ted 
of Patristical and Ecclesiastical Latinity. By H. A. WOODHA. 

L.D., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 8vo. 88. 


A TREATISE on MORAL EVIDEN CE, 
illustrated by numerous Examples both of General Principles and 
of Specific Actions. By EDWARD ARTHUR SMEDLEY, M.A, 
tate Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

“ The manner in which he (Mr. Smedley) has executed his task 
reflects the Ly credit on his abilities.".—John Bull. 

ave shown how all men must proceed, if they 
will know the truth in its cipeteness | and simplicity, as well as in 
its fulness and completeness.”—Cri 
“ Lucid in style, and forcible yy ‘argument, tis twenties is dis- 
tinguished 2 great felicity of illustration :....a masterly speci- 
men of reasoning....a most valuable contribution to the theolo- 
gical literature of ihis country.”"—Morning Po. 


Cambridge: Jonn DEIGHTON ; 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


| AILWAY LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 
Price One Suriirne; or in cloth, le. 6d. each. 

“Each Volume contains a complete Work, printed with a clear 
type, on good paper, and bound.” 

LONGBEARD, BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

Also, in this Popular Series, 
The Light Drogen. Last of the Mohicans. 
Spy.— Prairie.—Clarionet. 

Sense and Sensibility. Pride anf Prejudice. 
Red Rover. Pionee 
Lionel Lincoln, &c. &. 





Jane Sinclair. 
London: George Routledge & Co. Soho-square 
And all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Railway ‘Stations 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S COMPLETE WORKS. 
HE POPULAR LIBRARY —New Volumes 


now ready. Price One Swi.iine each, in fancy cover; or 
cloth gilt, 1s. 


Washington Irving's Columbus, 2 vols. 

Washington Irving’ s Conquest of Granada, 

Washington Irving's Tour on the Prairies, &c. 

Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book. 

Washington Irving's Tales of a Traveller. 

Washington Irving's Bracebridge Hall. 

Washington Irving’s Life of Mahomet. 

Washington Irving’s Lives of the Successors to 
Mahomet. 

Washington Irving's Life of Oliver Goldemith. orm 

SIP ATITR MEN MELVILLES O80, and MELVILUBS 

= 3 In ordering, specify the POPULAR LIBRARY. 


London: George Routledge & Co, Soho-square ; 
And all Booksellers, Newsmev, and Railway Stations. 
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542 
wT a day i blished, with Pl tes, Sv0. 
I[RANSACTIONS ne ihe ROYAL SOCIETY 
of LITERATURE. Ravin. Vol. ILL. 


L On the eet Pottery Ci Rhodes. aa, and other 
Greek Cities. J. L. Stoppart, 
IT. On weewens of the Bh orin Book of ay * By Dr. E. Hinces. 
IIL. Observations om 2 vory Ornaments, found at Nimroud. By 
Birca, Esq. 
Iv. Description of a Greek Manuscript found at Thebes. By 
A. C. Harris, Esq. 

¥. Remarks, &c. on Mount Serbal as the true Mount Sinai ;— 

— Wilderness of Sin ;—on the Manna of the Israel- 

—and on Sinaic Inscriptions. By Joun Hosa, a 

Vi. oe. aphical and Historical Notes on Syracuse. By M. 
sq. 

VII. On ‘the. Fragments of an Oration against Demosthenes, 

posoeut’ns. + Money of Harpalus. By CHuRcHILL 
BaBIncTon 

VIII. Ou te} Lost Book ‘of Cheeremon on Hieroglyphics. By 8. 
incu, Esq 

Jobin Murray, Albemarle-street. 
A oon FOR THE — 
cond Edition, price 2: 
ARDENIN 1G. FOR CHILDREN. Edited by 
the Rev. 0. A. JOHNS, Author of* Botanical Rambles,’ &c. 


Illustrated with Seventy-five Engravings. 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


&. 


METEOROLOGY. 
Just published, price One Shilling 
MANUAL of the THERMOMETER and 
Climate of England. By JOHN HENRY BELVILLE, of 
the Royal Observ — 
o, by the same Author, 

MANUAL. ‘of the BAROMETER. 
Edition, price 1s. 

hk. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Pleet-street. 


A SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION of 


DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 

VINCIAL WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and 
Ancient Customs, from the Reign of Edward I. By JAMES 
ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. 2 vols. 8vo., con- 
taining es of 1000 pages, closely printed in double columns, 
cloth, 

It eo above 50.000 Words (embodying all the known scat- 
tered Glossaries of the English language), forming a complete key 
to the reader of the works of our old Poets, Dramatists, Theolo- 
gians, and other authors whose works abound with allusions, of 
which explanations are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries 
and books of reference. Most of the principal Archaisms are 
illustrated by examples selected from early inedited MSS. and 
rare books, and by far the greater portion will be found to be 
original authorities. 

J. R. Smith, 4, 0ld Compton-street, Soho, London. 


Second 








Just published, 4th Edition, svo. 58 cloth, lettered, 
N ANALYSIS of the BRITISH FERNS, 
and their ALLIES. By G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S., Author of 
*The Little English Flora,” *Grammar of Botany,’ &c. 
London; Simpkin, Marshall & Go. 


Just published, Third Edition, price 7s. 
HE LITTLE ENGLISH FLORA; or, a 
Botanical and Popular Account of all our common Field 
Flowers, with Bogravings on Steel of every Species, and numerous 
Woodcuts. By ANCIS, F.L.8 
Simpkin, Marshali & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court ; D. Francis, 21, 
Mile End-road ; and all Booksellers. 


ust published, price 5s. 
ANDEMONIUM ; or, a Glimpse into the 


Modern om Past, Present, and Future. 
With an Iitustration, of his a Majesty's Grand 


Pamch 








r 
Wilson, 11, ‘Raval Exchange. 








Now ready, royal 8vo. price 68. 6¢ 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
KETCHING FROM NATURE; including 


the Prine J ot Light and Shade, the Theory of Colours, 
By JOHN he Illustrations comprise Rudimentai 
tive, the Chapuceeristion of Trees, of Foreground Plants, Ex- 
in Light and Shade and in Colours. 
Also by the same Author, in royal 8vo. price 58. 
Che Third Edition of z 
A MANUAL of “PERSPECTIVE; being a 
Familiar Bxpleastion< of the Science, _ including the Projection 
of Shadows, Reflections in Water, & 
w ‘ood, Worcester. 


&c. 
Whittaker ry Co. London, 

Price Sixpence, 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of SELECTED 
PASSAGES of HOLY SCRIPTURE, on DEFINITE 
RULES of TRANSLATION, and an EXAMINATION of cer- 
tain DOCTRINES connected with them. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 

conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 

Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


&e. 
PR 
am, 








eines con 8vo. with accompanying Volume of Coloured 

lates, containing 400 Illustrations, price 22. 5a, The 
ICROSC PIC ANATOMY of the 1 HUMAN 

BODY, in HEALTH and DISEASE. 
eee ~ UR H. HASSALL, M.B. — &e, 
y the same Author, 8vo. price 
A HISTORY of the BRI TIsti FRESH- 
WATER ALG; comprising Descriptions and Coloured Delinea- 
tions of nearly five hundred Species, including the Desmidese and 
Diatomacee. 
London: Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


This day is published, price One ne Shilling, 
HE CATSPAW, a Comedy in Five Acts, as 
performing at ~ Theatre Royal. sapearket. 
y DOUGLAS JERKOLI 
Published oh the Pu nch Office, 85, Fleet: street. 


“PaMILiaR IN THEIR Movutus as neueemmenes 
espeare, 
OUSEROLD WORT Ss. 
EEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instru 
Sad Meletahamentet sh Ciena Sate — 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
No. 8 is anes — day, price 2d. ; or stamped, 3d. 
* Part First is now ce Elevenpence. Also, THE 
HOUSEHOLD” NARRATIV ay OF CURRENT EVENTS, being 
a Monthly Supplement to Hovsrnotp Worps. Price 2d.; or 


stam 
Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North, 


tions to the Editor must be addressed) ; 
Newsmen. 





(where all Communica- 
and all Booksellers and 





DISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN,. 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION, Edited by 
Mrs. Lovpon, No. 22, for May 18, contains a Paper on the 
above subject by the Epitor. Also Chapter 9 of LETT — 
ARNOLD, by the Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham, &c. 
jotany, No. 10, by Mrs. Lovpon. With THustrations —Madlle. “De 
Rambouillet; a Story of the Plague in 1630, concluded — The 
British Insects of Spring, i 2. with Illustrations—The Floral 
Fétes ene, eee of ne Ale, & 
is Gekly, price, Sd. shempel Al: and y 
Parts, 1s. 2d.each. Part 4 may now be ha * Sane 
Office, 11, Bouverie- ert, and all Booksellersand Newsmen. 


MEN AND MANNERS AT THE UNIVERSITY. 
KETCHES of CANTABS. The Second Edition 
of this popular Work, with an Illustrative Title-pa, 
Teenie, 3 oe a _ npg by Hasior Baowss, ‘s ba 
vy, r free b 48.), 
cist feat z y post for 4s.), handsomely bound in 
*To young ak about to repair to the Universities 
vead it ; you will not only derive amusement, but san ag ty 
of its pages. To parents and guardians we would say read 
ge nw find in it many a valuable = — Sun. 
k wh as very much am .We have no doubt 
Pos. 





Cantabs will read this clever and diverting 5 production.” 
London : Earle, 67, Castle-street East, Berners-stree 


ALISON’S EUROPE. 


I. 
On 1st June will be Published, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION 


or 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


By Arcur1saLp A.tson, L.L.D. 


This Edition is elegantly printed in Demy Octavo, on superfi 
Paper, to range in Libraries with Standard Editions of the E nglish 
Historians, and is EMBELLISHED with Portraits: in 14 Volumes, 
- ~ “red a Copious INDEX, price 101. 10s., handsomely bound in 
clot 

*,* A limited number are printed on thick a neg an Royal 
Octavo, with Proof impressions of the Portraits, price 2 

“ Mr. Alison may congratulate himself on having - the 
publication of his great history, in an edition as superb as could be 
well contrived, with the waited aid of the paper manufacturer, the 
engraver, and the typograp’ . It is an edition honourable alike 
to the age, the work, the athens, ‘and the publishers.”— The Sun. 


It. 
In 20 Volumes, Crown Octavo, 
THE 


SEVENTH EDITION OF THE 
SAME WORK. 


With a Copious INDEX, neatly bound in cloth, price 62. 


“ The size adapts it to the pocket. while the beauty of its appear: 
ance qualifies it fer a place in the library of the most fasti — 
umes, 
“A better gta. suited for the public at large, could not have 
been devised.” 
III. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE ATLAS 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


CONSTRUCTED AND ARRANGED 

Under the Superintendence of Mr. ALIsox. 

By A. Kerra Jonnston, F.R.S.E. 
Author of ‘ The Physical Atlas,’ and of ‘ The National Atlas.’ 


In Demy 4to., to accompany the * Library Leg and the early 
Editions of the History in demy 8vo. pric 38. 
In Crown 4to., uniform with the Seventh" Edition of the History, 


In Royal 4to., on thick paper. to’ ‘wae the Royal 8vo. Library 
Edition of the History, 42. 4 


Subscribers to the Liprary cee are respectfully recom- 
mended to complete their Sets of the Arias before the Ist of July, 
as the Issue in Parts will be then discontinue 

The additional Maps introduced into this Edition may be had 
separately, to complete the First Edition. 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. 


The Third Edition, in post 8vo. price 7s, 6d, 
*y* A Selection 4 Maps is published as an Arzas to illustrate 
the Epitome, price 7: 


WORKS BY MR. ALISON. 


3. 
Fssays POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, and 


MISCELLANEOUS. In 3 vols. 8vo. uniform with the 
Library ee] of * Alison’s History of Europe.’ Vol. I. price 
15s., is published. 


II. 
The PRINCIPLES of POPULATION, and 


their Connexion with Human Happiness. 2 vols. 8vo. price 308, 


Ill. 
7 The MILITARY LIFE of JOHN DUKE of 
A ty Bry SA ha 





Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ets 
“THE MARQUIS OF ORMONDE’S Work, 
Just published, 
N AUTUMN IN SiIcttzy 
4 Being - a of the principal Remains of Anti: 
existing in that Island, with short Sketches of it 
Modern anaes rChteiatianse 
By the MARQUIS OF ORMONDE. 

In 1 vol. royal 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, Gilt, price 
Gutnen. sony aanae hae tees eee Bagration. by Coox, of Pine oe 
remarkable Views and Antiquarian Remains, and 
tiful Map of Sicily, _e oodcuts, a | new and beap. 

“ Its interesting descriptions of the principal re 
quity on the island. which the author traverned from ane tate 
examining everything deserving of attention, a taste for the ara = 
and a liberal view of ancient and modern history, will secure fe 
the work a very favourable reception.”— Literary Gazette = 

“ It is distinguished by antiquarian knowledge. careful al 
to present facts, and hich principles and intelligence in cialng 
with the moral phenomena of the journey. It ix fit to tak 
place | on the drawing-room table of a palace.”— Edinburgh (, comme 

Ye can promise our readers they will derive no little Dleagure 
pore heggaee ym from _ yeges . The tour of the whole island wag 
made, and there are the fullest accounts of its m 
sources. ”— Durham Chronicle. arvels andizp 

“ It is but seldom we meet with a work of travels with which we 
can so heartily go along. It is both interesting and able; its details 
being full of interest, and the sentiments thickly scattered through 
it liberal and manly.”— The London Review, 

* Thoroughly acquainted with its ancient history and its more 
modern aunals. the noble author illuminates every Page with the 
copious illustrations of his ample knowledge; but it is chiefly as 
description of the present condition and appearance of itg vast re 
mains of ancient art and superstition that we consider it a work of 
great value and interest.”— Glasgow Citizen. 

Hodges & Smith, Publishers, 4 
shall & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. 

INSTITUTED 1824. 
HE SCOTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPAR, 37, Cornhill, London, invite the 
attention of the public to the liberal terms and conditions of 
this old established office. 

Special risks reasonably rated. 

Prospectuses and tables in detail, showing the larze additi 
made to policies in the life department, may be had at the office, 

37, Cornhill, London. F. G. SMITH H, See 


HE NATIONAL REV ERSIONARY IN. IN. 
VESTMENT COMPANY, Offices, 10, Hill-st i 
burgh, and 63, Old Broad-street, London. eek, ile 
JOHN % HEYWooD. Esq. Chairman 
RICHARD E. TOWNSEND, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
essrs. Cardale lliffe g Russell, Solicitors. 

The Directors are prepa: to r€ceive proposals for the sale of 
Reversionary Interests, Life Interests, or Annuities, either ‘bg 
lute or contingent, and whether secured upon real or personal 
estate. Forms for submitting proposals of sale may be obtained at 
the Offices of the Company, and every facility will be rendered by 
the Board of Directors and the Solicitors in the investigation ofg 
vendor's title, so as to insure the speedy completion of contracts, 

order, G. A. RENDALL, Secretary, — 


, ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2, es William-street, London. Botehitshed 1830, 
eccumulated Fund, 246..001.— Kevenue, 40,0001. 
Provident — GEORGE THOMAS NICHOL =geh ne 
President—JAMES BOGLE SMITH, 
Joseph ea Esq. Charles R. Harford. om Eq. 
Robert Bell, Esq George Nicholas, Esq. 
eorge Burnand, Esq. Ralph Ricardo, Esq. 
Joseph Colling, Esq. Sigismund Rucker, jun. Esq, 
Thomas Curtis, Esq. W. Ayscough yitktneee, Esq, 
Actuary ond Secretary—Mr. C. B. SMITH. 


This Society, being established on the basis of Mutual Assurance, 
Members are enabled to effect Policies on their Lives at the least 
possible expense,—the Premiums being ype to reduction after 
five entire annual payments have been ma 

The usual | Commission allowed to Solic itors and Agents. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
NNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfrian, 
Sete Established in ~— Buteribed Capital, 240,0004 


Londen: Simpkin, May. 











The Right Hon. W. G. oe  Rebert Palk, Esq. 

M.P. Jobn Louis Prevost, Esq. 
Charles Johnston, Esq. Samuel Smith. Esq. 

John Towgood Kemble, nen, a Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 
J. G. Shaw_Lefevre, Esq. F 

Trustees—John Deacon, Esq.. Sohn G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R&, 

and Charles Johnston, Esq. 

This Society effects Assurances in every variety of form, and 
on most advantageous terms, both on the bonus and non-bonw 
systems. 

The Premiums, without Profits. are lower than thove of most 
other offices, whilst those on the pertiaieetien soe hold out the 
prospect of a handsome addition every Five Ye 

Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, “or Quarterly, ot 
on the increasing or decreasing scales. 

Officers in Active Service, Persons Afflicted, and those who are 
going out of Europe, are also Assure 

No Entrance Money required, and claims speedily settled. 

Tables of Rates, and all further perioere may be had at the 

ce. A WARD. Secretary. 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 


HE ALLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Barth 
lomew-lane, London. 
Capital 5,000,0001. sterling. Established 1824 
SECURITY.—The large invested capital, and ine personal 
responsibility of upwards of one thousand shareho 
ard, with a view of giving increased facilities 8 en the public 
in the transaction of life business, have directed the constructios 
of vexious tables in addition to those they had previously in use 
1. NON-PARTICIPATING on Reduced Rates of Premium. 
4 Tables on INCREASING and DECREASING Scales. 
” subject to a LIMITED Number of Annual Payments 
ri » . for ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
He entrance fees are charged. The assured may Pp — 
pent of Europe without extra premium. The lives of os 
ilitary Officers, not in actual service, are taken at the 
mg A commission to solicitors and agents bringing b 


Pe netailed Prospectuses, with tables of rates and full particals 
will, on application, be forwarded by post, or may be obtai 
he He: ee. 1. Rartholomew-lane, London; at the 0 
the Company. George-street, Edinburgh; and at their variow 
agencies in England, Scotland and Ireland. the 
** Loans on the deposit of unencumbered Policies of 
Company are made, up to their value, without legal expense 


FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at Home at the usual rele 
The Company prosecute both Fire and life Assurances Abroad & 
reasonable terms, -ae MILTON, Secretary. 








NGELBACH, Actuary. 
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7 FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
y VORKSHIRE, Established at York, 1824 
ANCE are chary ea ty ~ Se Company, thus aw an immediate 
and uncertain o 
for Female tives have been materially reduced, 


i 
Premiums 'on favourable terms. 


surances 0) 
fire In may 


, y treet, 8 d, 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, ia Ww Valington-stre tran 
\ctuary and Secretary, York. 


jy OF GLASGOW LIFE : ASSURANCE 


Annual ou aol of the Proprietors of the 

The Bieventpeld in the Chief Office at Glasgow, on the 26th of 
jast, in terms of their Act of Parliament. 

Report of the business transacted during the past year, to 19th 

4 Jast, was read, from which it appeared that a large and 

aed ry amount of new Assurances had been effected , that 

re securely and adunmbaneonaly invested ; that the 

Premiums exceeded 31,0001. per annum ; that the 

assured were close upon 1,000,001, and that the Company’s 

oenad in all respects, during the last year, been such as to 

warrant the Directors in stating that few offices hold out more 

ianetn aA lasting advantages to Assurers than those offered 


bis the ear ending 19th January last, of one and a half 
Bow rr they ~“ m assured, was declared on all Policies of the 
pec a clean with the option, instead of having it added to 
rewith, of receiving the present value of the Bonus in 
reby effecting @ large reduction from the annual 


is Company was the first to introduce the system of an annual 
jon of bonus; and the peculiar advantages which it offers 
policy holders to capers ay in the par the first 


by the public. 
HUGH BREMNE 
Secretary tothe L. ciate Board. 


NITED TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
f COMPANY ; nine by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
hash; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dubli 
gsECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 








to the 3lst of 





Sum added 
to Policy 
in 1848, 


Sum added 
to Policy 
in 1841. 


£683 6 8 |£78710 0 
500 0 0} 78710 0 
300 0 0| 787 10 0 
100 0 0 0 
o 0 

0 


Sum 
Sum ime Assured. | payable at 
Assured. ene | “4 Death. 





£6,470 16 
6,287 10 





8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





225 6 0 


‘| R UPTURES.—Mr. TOD, Surgeon, ‘ Up) pper | 7 
Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, the Inventor of a New Truss, 
and Author of an Essay on Hernia: may be consulted every day 
from 9 till 12 a.m ,and liom 6till9ps. All personsafflicted with 
Hernia should read this Essay, and judge for themselves. Sold by 
the Author, and by Mr. Renshaw, Strand. Price 2d.—* We 
have seen this truss in use. It is os “exceedingly simple, clever 
instrument, and may be worn with extreme ease and the best pos- 








sible effect.”— Lancet. July 4, 1846, 
‘i E NEW FISH CARVING KNIVES and 
FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY & CO. respectfully inform their 
customers that their STOCK ofthese useful articles is ready for 
selection. In silver — the prices are from 24s. the pair; in 
silver, from 84s. the pair.—47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from 
Gracechurch-street, 
A RELIEF FOR THE FARMERS. 
] OW TO MAKE HAY, viz., Cut, Cart, and 
Stack aa — _ HALF the usual Cost, in any Country 
and any Weatu 
HOW TO. KE EP A HORSE for less than 
ONE SHILLING per DAY 
The articles and numerous references may be seen at MARY 
WEDLAKE & Cv.’s, 118, Fenchurch-street. A Pamphlet on the 
above may be had, each post free, le. 
HE FLORIFORM PARASOL. Registered, 
Act 6&7 Vict. c. 65. Sometime ago a Number of the Art- 
Union Journal] contained a letter from a Lady on the Shapes of 
Parasols, the writer of which tastefully suggested that a great im- 
provement might be made in their appearance, by adopting in their 
formation the configuration of Flowers, instead of the antique 
Mushroom sha 
hy ~ suggestion, as far as is mechanically practicable. is carried 
t by the invention of the FLORIFORM PARASOL, which 
Schabiee. when open, the clenant outline of an expanded Flower. 
The FLORIFORM PARASOL may be purchased of all first- 
class Mercersand Parasol dealers throughout the Kingdom: and 


wholesale, of JOHN MORLAND & SON, Manufacturers, 50, 
Pastctieey. London Bridge. 
cL OTF BR SE 


LOOR 
Best Quality Warranted ......28. 6d. per os yard, 
Persian and Torey pattern . - 28. it 
mee yusee < oth do. 
A CPIBRE MATS AN D MATTING. 
: aa Matting, plain and figured. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer. 532, New Oxford-street. 


| U BARRY’S PULMONIC BON-BONS,— 
the only safe, pleasant and effectual  Raety for all Dis- 
orders of the Chest, Voice, Lungs and Breath.—It is as delicious 
to the taste as it is safe and infallible in affording immediate relief 
and effecting a speedy cure of asthma, coughs, irritation of the 
lungs and throat, hoarseness, difficulty in breathing, shortness of 
breath, poe phlegm, and purifying the breath. Being the 
result of thirty years’ experience in the treatment of pulmonary 

soothing, they combine in their preparation the most delica 
soothing, and healing ingredients fuund to be indispensable in the 
l removal of those dangerous and troublesome affections. 











=— a 
Premiums Satna oe ome are on =r most moderate scale, and 
aly one-half be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
grance is for Life. Every information afforded on application to 
ithe Resident Director. No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
IMPROVED CRAYON PAPER. 
E WOLFF & SON beg to inform ARTISTS, 
TEACHERS, &c. that their IMPROVED CRAYON 
PAPER is better adapted for Crayon Drawing than any other, in 
emsequence of the peculiar surface, which has a fine nap similar 
tocloth, that renders it capable of taking a large portion of the 
yon. Although possessi oe fine surface, it will bring out the 
full foree with about one-half the labour required for the ordinary 
mprs It is also very superior for Water Colours, and is very 
gyerior for Lead Pencil cet wherein touches of white or 
wy other colour can be intermixed. 
4:¢ This Paper is poontiney  oiated for the Creta Levis; the 
tuvings are quite equal to Water Colours ; and it will be found 
sdsideratum in sketching with the Creta Levis, as the same 
Seiches may be finished — a Colour at any future time. 
Specimens may be see essrs. Smith & Co.'s, Marvle- 
bene-street, Piccadilly: : pone & Co.’s, 321, Oxford- street ; 
a vues and all Artists’ Colourmen ; and at E- 
s, hurch-street, Spitalfields. 


PURIFIED BLACK LEAD PEN 
perfectly free from Grit, may be entirely Erased. and will | 
aah oy 4 es Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 
%, Church wie Spitalfields, London.—The following are the 
:—H., THH., HHHH.,, F., FF., HB., EHB., B., 
BBB., aRe wW.* 
Pencil 4 particularly recommended for writing and 
ating house use. 
To be had of Ackermann, 191, Regeab-cineehs 
Pultry; andall respectable Stationers, 
E Wolff & Son have the honour of ro their Purified Lead 
Pucils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, 
nivarious other large establishments. 


(ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 


pumenently Blostic, Rae Pape and Cheap. 
+4 wide . £2 wide 











Houghton, 30, 


218 0 5 ft. 6 in. ° ° 
Top Stuffing, all Horsehair. 
. £310 0; 4 ft. Gin. wee. 
ease ° 
410 0 Sift. Gin. ..........00-- 0 
One of these Mattresses with a French Mattress on it, is a most 
Gcllentand soft bed. Heal & Sons’ List of Bedding. with full 
piles of W cig hts, Sizes, and Prices, of every description of 
mit: sent free b y post. Heal & Sons, Bedding Manufacturers, 
Wopposite the Chapel, Tottenham-court-road. 
Mrery for STREET DOORS. —CHUBB'S 
mn ATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are 
deketly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
wie wee ren. not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
=] Safesand Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
fits books. &c. from fire and thieves. C. "oh ibb 
'schurchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street. Liverpool ; 
bebstreet, Ma chester; a and Horsley Fields, W olverhampton. 


E MECHIAN DRESSING CASE, the most 
portable ever invented, being only the size of a pocket-book, 
ing one pair of Mechi’s ivory-handled peculiar steel razors, 
strop, comb, and badger-hair shaving brush, price only 
same with eae brush and p dish, 358. To military 
and as a steam-boat or travelling cumpenion, this invention 
wy ee vege An immense variety of other Dressing 
ete ott for la gentlemen, either in faney woods or 
leit suck of W to suit either the eceouomcal or luxurious, An 
. Wri ork-boxes, —< 

NA Tables, Razor Strops, Table Cutlery, Buperb Paps 
eaten &e. , Samesacrens, 4, LEaDENMAI4-STREET, 


“Tae x Best, 


ba, 
fan} 


These Bon Bons are cel in boxes, bearing the seal and sig- 
nature of Du Barry Co., and each Bon Bon has the name Du 
Barry impressed upon it. None other can be genuine, and the 
imitation of either seal. name, or signature, is a criminal offence. 
Prices: boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. They are forwarded 
by post, free of postegs, on receipt of Post. office Orders or Stamps 
for their amount ding thereto, 2d. for the postage of 18. lid. 
4d. for the 2s. 9d. boxes, and 8d. for the 4s. 6d. size. Du Barry « 
Co., 127, New Bond-street, London. Also to be obtained through 
all respectable chemists. 


| | yu BARRY’S Health-restoring Food for 
Invalidsand Infants—THE REVALENTA ARABICA, 
“We take pleasure in bringing to the notice of our readers a 
remedy which has the merit of being at once nice, safe, speedy, aa 
sure, without medicine, inconvenience, or expense (as it saves fifty 
times its cost in other more expensive remedies), for dyspepsia (in- 
digestion), constipation, diarrhea, nausea and sickness during 
regnancy, at sea, or under any other circumstances ; acidity, 
| Coben. flatulency, distension, hemorrhoidal affections ; ner- 
| vous, bilious, and liver complaints ; palpitation of the heart, cramps, 
| spasms, headaches, derangement ofthe kidneysand bladder, cough, 
| asthma, dropsy, -—-} consumption, debility, Sy ge ‘depres 
| sion of spirits, ke. Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica , which is 
easily prepared, even on board ship, or in a desert, is “the best food 
for invalids and delicate infants, as it never turns acid on the 
| weakest stomach, but een a healthy relish for omy and 4 
ner, and restores the faculty of digestion and muscular energy to 
the most enfeebled. It has the highest Sag ane of Lord Stuart 
de Decies ; the Venerable Archdeacon Alex. Stuart, of Ross (a cure 
of three years’ nervousness), Major-General Thomas King, of 
Exmouth ; Captain Parker D. Bingham, R.N., of 4, Park- walk, 
Little Chelsea, London, who was cured of 27 years’ dyspepsia in 
six weeks’time; Captain Andrews, R.N.; Captain Edwards, K.N. ; 
William Hunt. Esq., barrister-at-law, King’s College, Cambridge, 
who, after suffering 60 years from partial paralysis, has regained 
the use of his limbs ina xo short time upon this excellent food ; 
the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks (a cure of functional 
disorders); Mr. Thomas W oodhouse, Bromley, recording the cure 
of a lady from constipation and sickness during pregnancy; the 
ev. Thomas Minster, of St. Saviour’s, Leeds (a cure of five years’ 
nervousness. with spasms, and daily vomitings); Mr. Taylor, 
coroner of Bolton; Captain Allen, recording the cure rd epileptic 
fits; Drs. Ure and I Harvey; James Shorland, Esq., 3, Sydney- 
terrace, Reading, Berks, late surgeon 96th Regiment (a cure of 
dropsy) ; James Porter, Esq., Athol-street, pee (a cure of thir- 
teen years’ cough, withge eneral debility); J. Smyth, Esq., 37, Lower 
Abbey-street, Dublin ; Cornelius O'Sullivan, D. F.R.C.8., Dub- 
lin, a perfect cure of 30 years’ indescribable agony from aneurism, 
which had resisted all other remedies; and 20,000 other well- 
known individuals, who have sent the discoverers and importers, 
Du Barry & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London, a of the 
extraordinary manner in which their health restored by 
this useful and economical diet, after all other remedies had been 
tried in vain for many years, and all hopes of recovery abandoned. 
—A full report of important cures to the above complaints, and 
testimonials from parties of the highest resportasiiy, is, we find, 
sent gratis, by Du Barry rry & — .—In contaters, wits ful instructions 
—weighing | Ib., at 2a. § at 4s. ., at lis.; 12 at 
228, ; super- “refined uality, Ob. 338. ; Sib. me: ; suitably packed 
for all climates. . and 10 th. canisters forwarded by Du Barry 
Yo., on receipt a post- -office or bankers’ orders (carriage free). to 
ony town 9 railway station connected by rail with London.—Du 
Barry & Co., 127, New Bond street, London ; also of Barclay, Ed- 
wards, Sutton. Sanger, and Hannay ; and waren h all Grocers, 
Chemists, Medicine Venders, and Booksellers in the kingdom.— 
Caution— re of spurious compounds, under ~ tan imitations of 
the name of this” invaluable food.”— Morning Chronicle. 
Cavtion.—The name of Messrs. Du Barry’s invaluable food, as 
also that of their firm, have been so closely imitated, that invalids 
cannot too carefully look at the g apes of both, an 
essrs. Du Barry’s address, 127, Bond-street, London, in 
order to avoid being imposed upon by oe Real Arabian 
enta, or other spurious compoun peas, beans, lentils, 
Indian and oat meal,under a close imitation of vot the name, which 
have nothing to recommend them but the reckless audacity of 
their ignorant and unscrupulous compounders,and whi 
= adapted for Ty a —— eisy sad havoc with the deii- 
cate stomach of an inv: or inf 
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.EN1 ‘*sIMPROVED \ WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 

ment to the Queen, H.K.H. Prince Albert, and H.J.M. the Em- 
— of Russia, most respectfull se from the public an 
= of his extensive STOC f WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
racing all the late modern Ah. og at the most econo- 
Suienl chetoes. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches. r 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and rn os oing naeee Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 82,8 33, Cockspur- street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Nate _ 


‘LOCKS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

/ DINING-ROOM, and LIBRARY.—THOMAS PEARCE 
respectfully invites the attention of purchasers to the great addi- 
tion he has just made to his already extensive assortment of 
CLOCKS. The designs are as beautiful as they are uncommon 
and the stock comprises those only that are of acknowledged 
merit, and which, as regards finish and execution, can justly be 
considered works of art. They bave been made under T. Pearce’ ‘6 
personal inspection, and he can, therefore, with confidence recom- 
mend them.—23, Ludgate-hill. 


MPROVEMENTS 4 DRESS. — J. 
invites eotemen to inspect his im 
Coats. The P NT SELF-ACTING SLEEVE oman utility 
with elegance ~ extreme ean: :—it can be appli every 
Gesorint on of Coat, Plain or ental ; also to vadies? Riding 
Habits. The PATENT DOUBLE-FRONTED OVER-COAT is 
a perfect protection from wet when walking, riding or driving, and 
forms a complete covering for the knees in a railway or other car- 
riage.—These rf the Patent may be obtained through any respect- 


able able Tailor, or of the Patentee, 158, New Bond-street. 
ME ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroug into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
oose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third pa: 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing — all tavermediats parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching. securing the luxeyys ofa agenu uine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE.’ BINGL & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford-street, one door oy Holles-street. 
x oe on.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
me houses, 


METCALFE'SS ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 
| es SrOE rine DECAYED TEETH. — 
Patronized by I Maleate and H.R.H. Prince Albert.— 
Mr. HOWARD'S URGED EUM for Stopping Decayed Teeth, 
however large the cavity. It is placed in t in a soft si tate, 
without any pressure or pain, and soon mes as hard as the 
enamel, and will remain in the tooth many years, ame yp ex- 
ee unnecessary, and arresting the further progress of dec 
All persons use this Succedaneum themselves with ease, as fall 
directions are inclosed. Price 2s.6d. Prepared only by Mr. Howard. 
Surgeon-Dentist, 17. George-street, Hanover-square, who will sen 
it into the country free by post.—Sold by Savory, 220, Regent-street ; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Hannay, 63. Oxford- street ; Butler, 4, 
Cheapside; Johnston, 68, “Cornhill ; and all medicine venders. 
Price 2s. 6d. Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss of Teeth on 
his new system of self-adhesion, without spring or wires. This 
method does not require the extraction of any Teeth or Roots, or 
any painful operation whatever.—17, George-street, Hanover- 
square. At home from 11 till 4. 


T OWLAN D's KALY DOR.—This ORIENTAL 

BALSAMIC Pres aration is of unfailing efficacy in 
thoroughly purity ingthe Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Kedness, 

and Discolorations, meshing f Sunburn, Stings of i 

sects, producing a healthy freshness an Sreneporsncy of Com- 

yo and eaninens and delicacy of the Skin. Price 4s. and 


88. r bott! 

ROWLAN D’s HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of liarly 
mild and detersive oproperties. ies. It pleasingly and effectual y cleanses 
the HAIR and SKIN of the HEAD from scurf and every species 
of impurity, ane ops 4 Ly Panes. It is particularly 
recommended r BATHING. as it will prevent the 
pany of caching al in the head, and will render the hair 

ry in a few minutes. It entirely supe: les the necessity for usi nd 
the finecomb, sv injurious to the tender skin of the head; an 
from its beneficial effects on the health, together with the grateful 
and refreshing sensation it imparts,and being pestetly innocent 
in its nature, will prove an invaluable appendage to the TOILET, 
ond me urposes as oe NURSERY.—3s. 6d. per bottle. 

y AND & SONS, 20, BAsrOs: GARDEN, 

LON bo and hy ae Chemists and Perfum 


1 EAFNESS.—-New Discov —< 1e ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass ¢ anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, prod is modelled to the ear, so that it reste 
within, without brciesting. Being of the same colour as the skin, 
is not perceptible =nables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa- 
tion, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. b~ 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that ee could Ve 
desired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPEC COLES. —8. 
& B.SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Aibonediselesth: 


Piccadilly. 
G ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 
J FLOWERS is strongly recommended for S«ftening, Im- 
proving. Beautifying. and Preserving the SK LN, and in giving ita 
looming and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 
—, and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove T: 
un-burn, Redness, &c., and by its a aud healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, asurt, &e., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or pte ys and, by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 
Sold in bottles, price 2s. $d., with directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendere and Perfumers. 


N OBSTINATE SKIN DISEASE CURED 
by HOLLOWAY’s OINTMENT and PILLS.—Mr. Fishing, 

late of Broad-street, My suftered for many years from ascorbut ic 

his hands to such a degree, that for months 

together be was unable to work at his business. He consulted 

nearly all the faculty of the place, and for a long time used the 

Bath waters, which are so celebrated for the cure of cutaneous 
disorders, but the virulence of the complaint remained 

He hee tried Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which have so 
h no return of the 

al] druggists; and at Professor 

Holloway's establishment, t, 244, Strand, London. 
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RUDIMENTARY WORKS ON SCIENCE AND ART 


With numerous Illustrations. 


JOHN WEALE’S NEW SERIES OF 


FOR BEGINNERS. 
aaa in he aeemet ae * or in Series, at 1s. each Volume. 


1, RUDIMENTARY CHEMISTRY, \, Rae Peet. . Fownes, F.R.S. &c. third edition, ond MmAGBIOV LEUB. AL CHEMISES, 


e use of . 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Charles Tomlinson 
GEOLOGY, by Lieut.-Col. Portlock, R.E. F.R.S. F.G.S S. &e. 

MINER ALOUY, by D. Varley, Author of * oredr aha on Mineralogy,’ second ¢ edition, ovo. Ses 





ii. 
MECHANICS, by Charles Tomlinson . ° oe 
Suey TRICITY, by Sir William Snow Harris, F-R.S. &e. 
PNEUMATICS, by Charles Tomlinson 


CIV IL ENGINEERING, by By Henry Ls aw, C.E. ‘vol. i. Second edition 





1, ———_—_—_ 


——__—__—— PRINCIPLES of DESIGN in A 


—_— ART of BUILDING. by E. Dobson, C.E, Assoc. Inst. C E., 


—— vol. ii. 
Deg at ad hic (Orders), by oy W. H. Li 3, Es 
Ditto (Styles—their several ex maken by ub ot Bary, Architect, F.LBA 


CH TECTU RE, by E. Lacy Garbett, “architect, ct ih i. 


— PERSPE CTIVE, by rge Pyne, “Artist, Author of ‘ P: ractical | Rules in Drawing, for the Operative 
Ditto, vol. ii. second ai tion 
“Author of * Railw ays in sate gium’ 





BRICK-MAKING, TILE-MAKIN4G, by the same, rer aa 
vol. ii. 





—— MASONRY and STONE-CUTT 5a by the same 
strations of the preceding, in 4to. atlas size, 13 Plates’ 





— lu 
PAINTING, ora GRAMMAR of CULOURING, by George Field, Esq. vol. i. 








eo ii 








DRAINING DISTRICTS and L ANDS 





DRAINING and WAGE of TOWNS - BUILDINGS" 
SIN A! 





WELL- NC and BORING, by John George Kiel, Arcitet 





USE of IN ‘TS (generally), by J. F. Heather, 





ING ie 
CONSTRUC oTING CRANES for the Erection of Buildings and for Hoisting Goods, by Joseph 
CLE. 


Glynn, F 
TREATISE on the GINE, by Dr. Lardner. "(Written especially j for this Rudimentary Series) 


Sir AM EN 
ART of BL: ASTING ROCKS and QU ARRYING, and on STONE, by Major-Gen. Sir John Burgoyne, 
&e. 


ce. &e. 
DICTION ARY of TERMS used by Architects, Builders, Civil and ‘Mechanical Engineers, Surv nes, 
Artists, Ship-builders, &c. vol. i. 








34. — — eee 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, 


‘with nm numerous Mathematical and Commercial Examples, f wg Practice 


and Self-Examination, by James Haddon, of King’s Co lleg 


ALGEBRA, by James Hedaen, King’s ‘College, vol. :. 








7. 
RUDIMENTARY 
39. 


TREATISE on F eae E TRIGONOMETRY, by James Hann, “of King’s College’ 





oHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, by Ditto . 
COLLEC TION N of Tax AMPLES of the INTEGR AL CALCUL US, by James Hann, King’s Coll. 
REATISE on Cort AGE BUILDING; or, ced for Improving the Dwellings of the Labouring Poor, 
harles Bruce Allen, Archi 





tect ° 
rubu LAR 2} Saga GIRDER BRIDGES , &c,, more particularly the Conway and 
Britannia Bridge 





ua} =ES. CAL CARFOUS CEMENTS, MORTARS, 
ge KR. Burnell, ¢ 
ART of L: AYING: OUT and MAKING ‘of ROADS for New and Old C ountries, by H. Law. C.E. 
TREATISE on the CONSTRUCTION of LIGHTHOU ome. more "Particularly ae ‘of Britain, by 
Alan Stevenson, L.L.B. F.R.S.E. M. Inst. C. -E. Le ve — 
Ditto. _ c ontinuation of the same subject, ve 
LAW of CON _ ACTS for all kinds of Buildings, “for ‘Employers, Contractors, and W orkmen, by David 


Gibbons, Es ° oe 
ART of S SHIP: “BUILDING, with Plates, by J. Peake, N.A 
by Sir W. Snow Harris, P: K's. &e., vol ‘ 


"STUCCOES and CONCRETE, vad 


TREATISE on MAGNETISM, 








the Ww ARMING and VENTILAT ING of Pt U TBL IC a PRIV ATE BU TLDINGS, 
- wate SORERIOES, by Charles Tomlinson, vol. i. 

by the sa’ 

ART and PR ACTICE, .E of oe BU RVEYING of LAND, on the ART of SURVEYING and LEVEL- 


Ditto, vol. ii.. 


LING for ROAD-MAKIN aan WAY- MAKING, and the MAKING of —— wild T. 
Baker, C.E., with Iifustratioi ve hy 
Ditto, pe FIELD PIE Fy the FIELD BOOK, vol. ii., “by the same 
TREATISE on the eONSTRU CTION of RAILWAYS, with numerous Illustrations, by Rowland 
ain E diy yhenson 





CLOCKS and WATCH-MAKING, with'a Chapter on CHURCH € ‘LOCKS; “with 
iadkeations. by E. B. Denison, M.A., Author of two peas on ace sci iatantath in 
the Cambridge P hilosophical Transactions, vol. i. 





vol. ii. 


The following Subjects are in preparation, some of which are — sin 


68. RUDIMENTARY and PRACTICAL SYSTEM of BOOK- KEEPING, with concise Modes of ee os 
59, ————_——_—_-——-_ and ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES o PRE RY ee 





83. __C Ft a og yet E of NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY oa NAVIGATION 


ALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
and PRACTICAL MBESU RATION ond OK ODESY 
STEM of L Sy lama TABLES, for Reference and Practice 
EATISE on POPU LAR AST BONOMY 

PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of STATICS and DYN 
DIFFE TIAL CALCULUS, in which the P: wil a will be clearly elucidated 
INTEGH rey CALCUL US, in which the oe will aise, be anny dlueid: ated 

RT of MAKING FOUNDATIONS, cone R Dobson, C.E. 
TREATISE on HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING, hg = ‘tt iELLING through various kinds of 





Strata, with Plates, _Sorming » & rd vol. of the Engineering (and completing that subject). 


LOCOM INES, Goperibing them on the various Railways for their several 
purposes, and | — duty and efficiency, by, J. Bove ell, 





RINE ENGIN 





— CONCHOLOGY, a (Fossils and 


and $ 
ART of SHIP- MULLDING. the ae AC TIC E ith Plates, by J. Peake, H.M. Naval Architect 
MASTING, MAST-MA ARING. 7ana RIGGING of SHIPS 
PRINCIPLES of NAVIGATION, Dircotions f for Circular — on _ Law of nee a. 
ells). vol. 





‘ontinuation of the same subject, vol. ii... 

ores y of Susie with Plates of E xamples, vol. i. 
PRACTICE xt MUSIC, *with Plates of a eaples, vol. f ii. ‘i - 

INSTRUCTION on the PIANO-FORTE 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, Applied to ‘Ship-building (text), by J. F. "Heather, “M.A 





Atlas of Plates illustrative (drawing-b: 9k), blong 4to. by J. Peake, 
ae, Naval Architect — peas “A 





Applied to Architecture (text), by J. F. Heather, M.A. 








Applied to Civil Engineering (text), by J. F. Heather, 





Atlasof Plates illustrative (drawing-book), obl. 4to. by J. *F. Heather, M.A. 





Applied to Mechanical poneineering (text), by J. F. Heath 





At 
TBRATICN on HARBOURS and COAST .% 
Ditto, a fee Continuation of the same subject, vol. i ‘ 
TREATISE on MILL-WORK, MILL-M ACHINERY, 
eae Fairbairn, C.E. 
Ditto, re Continuation of the same subject, Vol. ii 
i x on = ¥ One, | in its several Forms and Uses, as practised in n English Manufac- 
ure, vol. i. 
Ditto, vol. ii 


ERING 
“and Ww ATER and STEAM chet ER, by 


Thomas Stevenson, C.E. 





on_the FORMATIONS and the ADAPTIONS to MODERN PRACTICE, and Fad 
SCIENCE of PL. one and naeaaee CTING, ena —_ 7.5m 





7 a v <a 





SEER ES SS SSRASAESKR ESESN 


TEXT-BOOK for BOTANIC AL OBJECTS, vol, i 7 





3 


TREATISE on DOMESTIC and LANDSC APE ‘GARDENING, vol. i. 
vol. 





ii. 


14 
BOATS, for Sailors and Engineers, ty R. Murray, he E. 
1s. 


; 18. 
alee of Plates illustrative (drawing book), obi. 4to. by J.F. Heather, M.A. 


18, 
las of Plates illus NGINELHING be 00k), Obl. 4to. by J. F. ea: M. A. 
y 1 





JOHN WEALE’S 
Military Engineering Worx, 
In royal 8yo. Y «2 AL. mL ne tM — gPwards of 309 
AIDE-MEMOIRE hi oe MILITARY 
SCIE 





FOR THE USE OF THE oot =~ ROYAL 
AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’s PORCH. EERS 

Colonel Lewis, R.E., a forty years of cons’ 
in three parts of the globe, has F orrneots the a 
Mémoire, or memoranda of reference, when far from p 
—— 7 aomege gimme io? 

n the course of long services, the Engineer i 
ployed in the field,—in the attack and defence hn time 
construction of works and bridges ; at other times, in the colopj 
and remote stations; and being perhaps the only Professi 
person present, is called upon to furnish plans and estimates 
the execution of civil and military buildings,—for canals, 
roads, &c. 

If this is the common routine of an Engineer Office 
he prepared to meet all emergencies ? and can he fir 
reference in a few volumes to afford the desirable 
memory ? 

Thus far this has not been possible. Colonel Lewis has th 
proposed to have this want supplied by the united exertions of 
whole C orps of Royal Engineers and by those of the East Inaj 
Company’s Service, whose duties are as varied in climate ag 
their nature. 


r’s d 
nda Tbr, 
€ assistance 


In 3 vols. Svo, with 26 elaborate Plates, cloth boards, price 2 
Third Edition, enlarged, and Edited by Lieut.-Col. ARRY D) 
18) 7 


JOURNAL OF THE SIEGES 


carried on by the Army under the Duke of Wellington in SPAry 
between the years = ail and 1814, with an Account of the LINES 
TORRES VEDR: 
By Major- al Sir JOHN T. JONES, Bart. K.C.B 





Architecture. 
RICHLY PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS WINDOWs, 
AND HIGHLY WROUGHT 
ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATION. 
In 2 vols. imperial folio, elegantly bound, price 102. 108, 
DIVERS WORKS OF EARLY MASTERS 
CHRISTIAN DECORATION: 


With an Introduction, containing the biography, journal of 
and contemporaneous associations in art, of ALBERT DU 
notices of his master hf OHLGEMUTH and his friend PIRCKHEYMER 

pam Krarrt, and his Sacrament-House at Nuremburg; 
some English examples of painted and stained glass of an 
date; the ancient Church and Sacrament-House at Limbourg: 
works of Dink and Wovrer Crapetn, &c. Also a succinct acq 
count, with illustrations, of painted and stained glass at Gouda, im 
Holland, and the Church of St. Jacques at Liége. 

This Work embraces, prin lly, a period of art original and 
profound in its character; its design is of the highest grandeur andi 
achievement of legendary art, especially inspiring veneration in itg 
developement and in the Decoration of Christian devoted: 
uniting also a acre 
Domestic and Ecclesiastical w é present time, when thd 
requirements are manifested by an ardent search for truly ancient 
data, this Work opens to all that is desired by its practical appli; 
cation of bold, massive, enriched, and minute design. 

Abert Durer, ADAM Kart, and the Craperus, L pte pe 
in their art, were founders, each in their school, coeval wi 
subsequently to the ages of Maximilian and Charles the Fitted 
periods rich in the birth of art which spread its kindred genius ig 
Germany, Italy, and the Low Countries. Of the first, his life, hig 
ee , his attachment to Luther and the dawning age of res 

igious toleration, adding a critical examination of his numeroug 
works, are for the first time fully pourtrayed, with some admirablg 
vignette illustrations: of the second, the celebrated Sacramen 
hauschen at Nuremburg, with a beautiful engraving of the same 
Mr. John Le Keux: of the third, the biographical account of thesg 
extraordinary men, with a critical notice of the Windows in th¢ 
Church of St. John at Gouda, and some magnificent coloured illum 

trations of the same: of the Painted Ceilings and Decorations 4 


tedness 
om of examples a applicable both for 





St. Jacques at Liége, together with the extraordinary examples 4 
Glass-Painting, brilliant in colour and sublime in effect, comp! 

and comprehensive; forming most important subject-matter 0 
these volumes ; to which are added some English examples, fo 

ing and contrasting a comparative display of Glass-Painting 
early and later times. 


In 4 vols. complete, medium 4to. in cloth boards, with about 
Wood, Steel, and Copper eres. many of which are highil 
and expensively coloured, price 61. 


QUARTERLY PA PERS. ON ARCHITEC: 
TURE, &c. 
UNDER THE FOLLOWING HEADS :— 
Ancient Timber Roofs— Antiquities rchology—Arehi uf 
—Gothice Architecture — r Encausti 
Tiles—Essays—Heraldry—Interior Decorations—Italian ch d 
Plate—P: ‘ainted and Stained Glass—Polychromy-Symbolie Cola 
g Glas: 





—Art of 8 





In 1 yol. imperial 4to. half-bound in morocco, price 1h 14 
REMAINS OF ECCLESIASTICAL WOOD- 
WORK. 
Measured and Drawn on the spot by T. TALBOT BUBY, 
Architect. 


LIST OF PLATES :— 
India proofs, U. 1a, 6d. 
1. Stalls and book-board in| 12. Screen in the north aisle 
Bridgewater church. John’s, Alden! 
2. Seats in Westonzoyland | 13, Chancel screen, | 
church, Somersetshire. Berkham nLaveah 
3. Stalls in Wantage church. 14. eeenem chard 
4 —_ in Bishop's Lydeard | 15. Roofs in dit 
rch, Somersetshire. 6. Roofs in Durford church. 
5. Stalls in Swinbrook church, 17, Roofs in Wantage chureb. 
Oxfordshire, and Cobham. | 18. Roof of the nave, St. Mi 
Bury St. Edmund's, 
. Ditto, St Mary, We 


. Pulpi in Bridgew! 
oh. Somersetshire, 
Swinbrook church. 

Ornamental engraved # 
page. 


&e., St. Mary's, Bury 

St. Edmund's. 

7. Stalls in Lavenham church. 

8. Screen on the south side of the 
chancel, Lavenham church. 

9. Screen at the end of the north 
aisle, Lavenham church, 

10. Screen, Northfleet church. 

11. Screen in the north aisle, St. 
Andrew, Brigstock. 








Printed b 
h 


James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex 


. printer, at his office No. 4, T -lane, unty ; and 
lished by Jouw Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street’ North, to the said reo ny z nter, 0 0. ook’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; 


ublisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and 


LAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Mr, John Robertson, Dublin. —Saturday, May 18, 1850. 
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